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Years (1924) and Brothers (1928) were invariably 
entwined with the destinies of men of different European 
nations. Fedin wrote First Joys and No Ordinary 
Summer in 1943-48, which he calls a “historical work 
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based upon purely Russian material.” At present Fedin is 
working on a third book, which will turn the work into a 
trilogy. 

Fedin is a public figure as well as a writer. He takes an 
active part in educating the younger generation of Soviet 
writers. He was elected a delegate to three all-Union 
peace conferences, and is a member of the Soviet Peace 
Committee and a delegate of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Russian Federation. 




D 

OGTOR KLEBE was fast 
becoming insolvent. His 
creditors had appointed 
administrators and once 
a week their accountant 
presented himself at the 
sanatorium to check the 
receipts from patients 
and to deduct as much as 
possible towards the set- 
tlement of Klebe's debts. 
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Until a short while ago there had not been 
a vacancy at Arktur and some discrimination 
in admitting new patients seemed only natural. 
But for over a year now fewer patients had 
been coming to Davos, and Klebe maintained 
that never before had people been so niggardly: 
they were saving even on medicine, to say noth- 
ing of their feigned indifference to such things 
as a glass of Italian vermouth or a ride on a 
horsedrawn sleigh with bells jingling in the 
harness. 

Hatless, bearing his white coat, Klebe stood 
on the balcony and screwed up his eyes by force 
of habit at the glittering summit of Tintzenhorn, 
proudly towering above the distant ridge of 
mountains. There was a thick blanket of snow; 
up in the mountains it was already tinted with 
blue, while down in the valley it still bore the 
flush of untarnished, rosy dawn. The season 
should have been well under way, winter had 
set in, but it was quiet, much too quiet. 

Klebe turned the radio to face the balconies 
of the patients. The overture to Rienzi , ringing 
and alluring, was on the air. The doctor, a radio 
listener of experience, instantly recognized it 
to be a broadcast of recorded music and said: 

“They’ve gone mad on economy!” 

He drummed his fists on the balustrade in 
time with the commanding music and his irri- 
tation was gradually dispelled. He loved Ri- 
chard Wagner, and though he thought Rienzi a 
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poor opera, he recognized that it, too, had 
something of Wagner's stirring power of asser- 
tion. He began to shake his head to the rhythm. 
He mused on life’s vicissitudes, on the chance 
that his natural talent for music might sud- 
denly be universally recognized and he would 
be appointed conductor of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic. He saw himself conducting the orches- 
tra with finer skill than Furtwangler, creat- 
ing a stunning impression. Arturo Toscanini 
yields the palm to him in the Ring of the 
Nibelung. Doctor Klebe becomes famous, out- 
shining all the conductors in the world, and he 
is invited to Milan, to La Scala, then to New 
York, then — 

The music stopped. Klebe pushed himself 
away from the balustrade and glanced at his 
wrist -watch: it was time to make the rounds. 
Clearing his throat, he mounted to the third floor 
and began with the major. 

Like most Montenegrins, Major Pashich was 
tall and large-limbed, with the shoulders and 
chest of a grenadier. And his shortness of breath, 
his helplessness, his reluctance to climb out of 
bed, despite the doctors’ advice to take more 
exercise, seemed ridiculous. He belonged to the 
type of patient who grows accustomed to the 
strict monotony of a regimen followed for many 
years and convinces himself once and for all 
that death is awaiting him outside the precincts 
of Davos. Every spring, as early as February, 
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he would start planning a trip lo the south* 
to the Riviera or much nearer, to Locarno or 
Meran, for a respite from treatment and perhaps 
even a bit of philandering, but these restless 
dreams simply ended in a move to another 
sanatorium after a quarrel with the doctor in 
charge or with one of the patients. The major 
was forty, but in many respects he was like the 
gnomes of Wilhelm Busch, a book he sometimes 
thumbed through in bed, chuckling over the 
pictures and short verses. 

He was lying in bed wearing a black silk 
skull-cap and sun -goggles with smoky-yellow 
glasses, because the sun was flooding his room, 
it faced the east, and he could not be bothered 
to stretch out his hand and pull a cord to turn 
the sheet of cardboard that served as a blind. 
This was the major's own invention. 

“Good morning, Herr Major,” said Doctor 
Klebe in a singsong voice. 

“Good morning, Herr Doctor.” 

“Sleep well?” 

“Thank you.” 

“Temperature?” the doctor glanced at the 
curve on the temperature sheet. “Fine! Will 
you be going for a walk?” 

“I've got a headache,” the major replied. 

The doctor knew that some complaint was 
inevitable and asked in a different voice, mellow 
with solicitude, in a manner proclaiming his 
readiness to bring instant relief: 
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“Have you really? And at night as well?” 

“Yes.” 

“I’ll send you something.” 

“I’ve already got something for it.” 

“Pyramidon?” 

“I’ve taken some.” 

The doctor fingered the cord attached to the 
cardboard. “Does it work?” he smiled. 

“These things never break down,” the major 
said with an answering smile. 

“You’re quite right. It’s only what costs 
money that breaks down, especially when you 
haven’t got any money. In Arktur now, there’s 
something breaking every hour of the day. Karl 
is busy with repairs ail day long.” 

“Yes, Karl has his hands full.” 

“You think so?” Klebe asked, turning to the 
window. 

“I counted his duties recently. He’s doing 
the work of nine people.” 

“You are joking, of course!” the doctor ex- 
claimed, coughing loudly and laughing. 

“I have it all written down here,” the major 
said. 

With slim white fingers he picked up pieces 
of paper from his bedside table, pushed his 
goggles up on to his forehead, under his skull- 
cap, put on pince-nez with narrow glasses, 
and read: 

“Boots, porter, messenger, stoker, floor-pol- 
isher, yard-keeper, liftman, gardener, vege- 
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table-gardener, driver and mechanic. Even more 
than nine.” 

“You’ve forgotten to add that it is also Karl’s 
duty to be polite and to smile,” the doctor was 
piqued. “He can’t be a driver when I have sold 
my car ages ago! And when I had my car I em- 
ployed a man to look after the furnace. What 
does gardener mean? If Karl occasionally touches 
the edelweisses in my little Alpine garden which 
is no bigger than the usual bald spot on a man’s 
head, it doesn’t make him a gardener! And 
why a vegetable-gardener? It was Karl’s own 
idea to grow salad in a hotbed.” 

“But you had this salad served at table,” said 
the major meekly. 

“I promised to pay Karl for his burdock which 
you call salad.” 

“You’re compelled to call it salad, too, for 
otherwise it would appear that you were feed- 
ing your patients with burdock.” 

Doctor Klebe threw his arms out in suppli- 
cation. 

“My dear Herr Major! Why are you creating 
so many worries for yourself? It will not help 
you to recuperate. You must distract yourself 
from the realities around you.” 

“Were I a religious man—” 

“What a pity! But why do you read so rarely, 
Herr Major?” 

“Novels certainly won’t make you live long- 
er.” 
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“True enough. Too many evil books are being 
written these days, it makes my blood boil 
sometimes. Imagine—” 

The doctor sat down at the major’s feet. 

“Imagine, dear Herr Major. I chanced upon 
a little French book the other day, and I was 
shaken by what I read! It’s about quite a re- 
spectable, wealthy gentleman and, you under- 
stand, lie’s living in sin with his servant! 
Shocking! She gets pregnant and he throws her 
out into the street. What do you think of it? I’ve 
never read a more licentious or foul book in 
all my life. I cannot understand what the author’s 
object was. But I feel disgusted with myself 
for having plunged into such filth. No, thank you, 
from now on Edgar Wallace is all I’m going 
to read,” said the doctor. He pulled a book out 
of his pocket and began to drum on it with his 
fingers, as if inviting the major to take a 
look. 

The face of a happy man occupied most of the 
bright cover and between his energetic fingers was 
a cigarette in an extraordinarily long holder. 

“It will keep you absorbed from the first page 
to the last. The French have nothing to beat 
it. It’s fascinating and at the same time it 
dispels. . .” 

“I should like to read,” the major growled 
out. 

“Edgar Wallace?” the doctor asked, liven- 
ing up. 
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“Yes, that too. But first the novel . . . about the 
respectable and wealthy gentleman.” 

The major lowered the smoky goggles, hiding 
his eyes. For a second the doctor wavered— should 
he believe it or not? 

“But it's a repulsive novel,” he breathed out 
with a hiss, jumping off the bed and screening 
himself from the major with outstretched arms. 

“I think, Herr Doctor, that it will not precip- 
itate my death,” the major protested mildly. 

“For pity’s sake, Herr Major!” Klebe said 
with both reproach and indignation, then took 
a business-like look at his watch. “I’ve chatted 
too long!” 

He gave his patient an understanding nod. 

“Very well, I’ll send you this novel about 
a wealthy and respectable gentleman.” 



II 


HEN LEVSHIN’S 
strength began to re- 
turn, it was not his 
mind nor his senses 
that made him realize 
it, but a novel instinct 
which surprised him. 
After long months in 
bed, he was taken out 
in a sleigh and driven 
over the first snow down the main street across the 
small town. Wrapped in a fur coat and rug, 
wearing felt boots and warm gloves, doll-like he 
reclined high up in the sleigh, almost level with 
the driver’s seat. During this short ride he made 
numerous discoveries which filled him with 
delight. He discovered that the snow crunched 
under the runners, not simply, of course (that he 
knew since childhood), but with a crowded melody, 
a gay, even exultant tune that did not break off 
for a moment. He discovered that exhaust gas had 
a terribly funny smell, and he could not help laugh- 
ing when a heavy red bus which overtook the 
sleigh with a deep growl discharged a thin stream 
of sweet yet stinking smoke from its exhaust. 

An interest for everything grew in Levshin 
with fascinating and gladdening speed. 
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For a few minutes his attention was held by 
skiers keeping to the side of the road and let- 
ting the sleigh pass them. Flushed faces turned 
towards him and he drank in their frost-hard- 
ened smiles and the flashing glances of their dewy 
eyes as if they were draughts of ice-cold water. 
The skiers, boys and girls, were pupils of the 
sanatorium school. They raced on hatless, with- 
out gloves, wearing woollen clothes of different 
colours. A girl, fair hair hanging loose, with a 
long nose and gleaming teeth as white as the 
snow, weaved to Levshin with her stick. He want- 
ed to wave back, but while he was trying to 
pull his hand out from under the rug, the sleigh 
had caught up with another girl. He waved 
to her with a clumsy movement of his gloved 
hand but she pushed out her lips in childish 
scorn and turned away, while he laughed watch- 
ing the swaying bodies of the skiers as they 
fell behind the sleigh and made their way up- 
hill. 

Everything he saw looked unexpectedly bright 
as though in the mountains, or “up on top,” to 
use the local phrase, they had a special secret 
for colours. He saw a shop window filled entirely 
with scarlet azalias, and from the virgin wdiite 
road it seemed to him that a blazing camp fire 
stretched out towards him with tongues of flame 
and then receded. At the entrance to a cafe he 
saw a figure of a bear shaped out of a lump of 
ice that breathed at him with a southern sea’s 
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transparent greenness. There was a dazzling sill), 
the people were lightly clad, with neither hats 
nor fur coats, winter was a state of delight and 
Levshin’s face, sprinkled with snow, was al- 
ready growing warm. 

When he returned home and Doctor Klebc in his 
white coat trotted out of the sanatorium, anx- 
ious to know whether Levshin had enjoyed 
the ride and if everything was well with him, 
while patients smiled and nodded to him from 
their balconies, Levshin suddenly wished that 
Doctor Stum had been there to see his solemn 
and somewhat amusing descent from the high 
sleigh. He looked up at the mountain: a solitary 
house was wedged into the green-black fringe 
of firs, and here and there a glossily smooth 
road glistened like glass through the forest. 
Levshin thought he might see Stum flying down- 
hill on his sleigh, the way he liked to make 
his entry into the # town, but the road was 
empty. 

And then Levshin experienced a momen- 
tary and unexpected surge of tenderness for 
Stum and instantly realized that it was to 
Stum alone that he owed his rejuvenation, his 
life. 

From that day on this new instinct, of 
which he became conscious, grew stronger day 
by day. 

Lying on the balcony in a fur bag, strapped 
with belts, in an immobile position which no 
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longer tortured but brought him bliss, Levshin 
gazed at the smooth, blue sky, receding into 
imponderable heights, and then suddenly drop- 
ping in a blue slab right on the eyes the moment 
they started to swim from the cold. 

lie could see a cluster of dwarf poplars in the 
distance to the left, beyond a stone wall. He 
remembered all their various hues — from their 
frenzied green in the spring to autumn’s jaun- 
diced blaze. Every day, ever since school had 
started in the autumn, two girls used to stand 
beneath the poplars chatting for several minutes 
before parting to go home. Levshin came to know 
their habits, imagining that he could hear their 
meaningful, slightly secretive adolescent con- 
versation. He knew what clothes they had and 
he could tell beforehand when one of the girls 
would rest a foot on the plinth of the wall and 
stand on one leg like a heron, when they would 
shake hands, swaying and pulling each other at 
parting. They were never still. Autumn leaves 
rained down upon them, the carpet of leaves 
which they worried with their feet grew thicker 
with every day. Then fewer leaves began to 
fall and the contour of a previously invisible 
house appeared through the branches. One day, 
as he was watching the two friends, Levshin 
read the story of a quarrel from the gestures 
they made. In their argument, the girls drew 
manifold designs in the air with their school- 
bags. Now and then the bags bumped against one 
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another, slopping in their flight for a moment. 
Then the girls sat down on the plinth, putting 
their bags down on the side of the road. The 
argument was coming to an end and it seemed 
that the time to make peace was arriving. The 
last of the poplar leaves fluttered lazily down 
from the branches. The girls, now silent, were 
picking the leaves off the ground and slowly 
tearing them into shreds. Levshin went through 
these minutes of reflection and indecision to- 
gether with the girls and was suddenly aware 
that they would never he able to make up their 
quarrel. Yes, there they were picking up their 
schoolbags and running in different directions 
without a backward glance. The autumn leaves 
were swept off the road, but the girls never ap- 
peared under the poplar-trees again. And only 
after the first snow-fall did Levshin see one of 
them again. She was with a schoolboy who was 
a little taller than she. They were standing on 
the same spot by the wall, changing their school- 
bags shyly from one hand to the other, shovel- 
ling the fluffy snow with their feet and care- 
fully stamping it into small slippery mounds. 
As always, without moving or raising his head, 
Levshin watched this first half-childish rendez- 
vous, heeding to the warmth of his own happi- 
ness flowing through his veins. He neither 
wished nor could banish the smile from his cold 
face: it was fixed by the frost. 

This interest in the countless little things 
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around, things that formerly were unnoticed 
or boring, turned the monotony of having to lie 
still, once frightening by its very name of 
“regimen,” into something active and pleas- 
ant. 

Before the first snow fell, construction was 
completed of a big house, a corner of which 
could be seen from the right side of the balcony. 
The Italian bricklayers, who had done the work, 
were paid off and in the evening came to the 
house. They started a song. Their voices were 
rich and gay and the song flowed into the moun- 
tains with so breathtaking a call that for 
the first time in six months Levshin forgot his 
regimen. Unstrapping his belts, he quickly got 
out of the bag and rushed to the balustrade. 
He leaned into the darkness. Four bricklayers 
were walking round the house they had built, 
swaying, their arms round each other. They had 
evidently drunk w'ell of their native Chianti, 
their song was at once cheerful and sad, sub- 
siding when they disappeared behind the build- 
ing, then rising 'again when they came back 
into view. There was something solemn in this 
walking around the building, as though the work- 
men were making a vow to (heir labour and glori- 
fying it in song. 

Levshin started on hearing a constrained ex- 
clamation: 

“What are you doing? Have you lost vour 
mind?” 
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Doclor Hoffman, the assistant physician at 
Arktur, flew out of the lighted room in her white 
coat. 

‘‘Wait,” said Levshin. 

“Why did you get up? What happened?” 

“Hush,” he said again, raising his hand and 
nodding towards the partitions of the neigh- 
bouring balconies. 

In silence they listened to the singing. With 
dogged perseverance, as though helping in the 
work, the song was engulfing the surrounding 
stillness. Growing louder and freer, the voices, 
blended indissolubly, as if born to sing together. 
The buildings, with lights twinkling on bal- 
conies and terraces, with scarcely noticeable or 
only assumptive shadows of motionless patients, 
looked like a raft floating stealthily along a black 
river. 

“Anything like it?” asked the woman. 

“Like what?” 

“They remind you of, your songs, don't 
they?” 

Grey eyes, slightly protuberant, illumined by 
the light streaming in from the open door, gazed 
at him. It seemed that a shade of envy was 
added to the jealous solicitude which Levshin 
had already grown accustomed to seeing in these 
eyes. 

“A little,” he replied. 

Recollecting herself, Doctor Hoffman said in 
a commanding tone of voice: 
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“That will be all. Go back at once, uo you 
hear me? Into the bag, this very minute!” 

Levshin threw back the flaps of his bag, lined 
with black smelly goat’s fur, and crawled into 
it. Doctor Hoffman began to strap the belts for 
him. She was frowning. A stethoscope, a percus- 
sion hammer and a fountain-pen of the latest 
make stuck out of the large breast pocket of 
her coat. Her hands slowed down a little in 
their work as she fumbled with his top shoulder 
straps and her warm fingers slid gently across 
Levshin’s cheek. 

“Fraulein Doctor, I have an extraordinary 
respect for you,” he said. 

“It’s mutual, Herr Engineer.” 

“That stethoscope is very becoming. As a 
matter of fact I’m surprised that you don’t 
always have a thermometer, a throat douche and, 
in general, some light, beautiful instrument in 
your pocket.” 

“Perhaps I should carry about a pair of scales 
for the patients?” 

“No, but honestly, when you come in the mor- 
nings with that funny mirror on your forehead 
it makes you look so terribly important that 
it makes me feel small. Why didn’t you choose 
to become a laryngologist?” 

“Be good enough to lie still as usual. And 
no more nonsense. You ought to guard your 
health.” 

“Oh, but I do, Fraulein Doctor. You would 
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never believe how much,” he said in a rev- 
erentially quiet voice. 

He saw her biting her carmine lip as she 
turned and walked away, and he lay laughing 
for a long time, filling his lungs with the pure, 
frosty air, boundlessly satisfied with everything 
in the world. 
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NE DAY, at noon, a 
new patient arrived. She 
came like a bolt from 
the blue and Doctor 
Klebe became flustered, 
afraid that she would 
disappear as suddenly 
as she had come. He 
invited her into the lift and on the way up 
to the third floor asked after her health. Her 
only complaint was fatigue. She had come 
from Hamburg and had stopped at Basle for 
the night. It was a long journey. 

But the matter was hardly weariness alone; 
the doctor could tell that she was seriously 
ill. 

“Are you troubled with a cough?” he asked 
solicitously. 

“Sometimes/’ the patient replied, coughing 
as she said it. 

Doctor Klebe also coughed. 

He showed her the eastern room. The walls 
were yellow, with a bird design. There was a 
wash-stand with cold and hot water, oak-wood 
furniture, a big window. It was very cosy. 
But the newcomer gazed about her with dull 
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weariness and even hostility. Then the doctor 
suggested another room— a western room, a little 
smaller. Cheerful and simple, it was papered 
in blue with small flowers. Instead of a wash-stand 
there was a blue basin and a blue water jug on 
a low chest of drawers, the furniture was walnut , 
rather elegant, the doctor thought. The patient 
agreed with him but wanted to know where the 
balcony was. She would have to lie on a balcony, 
wouldn’t she? The doctor admitted that that 
was so, adding that if the patient wished to 
have a balcony of her own, she would have to 
look over some of the southern rooms, which, 
by the way, were dearer than the rooms facing 
the east or west. But if the patient decided on 
this one, the price was very reasonable, she 
would have to use the common balcony on 
the ground floor, where, actually, it was even 
pleasanter because of the company of other- 
patients. 

Suddenly the newcomer said with an expres- 
sion of complete indifference: 

“I'll take this room.” 

“Will you please tell me your name?” the 
doctor said in his most courteous manner. 

“Inga Krechmar.” 

“You have made a very wise choice, Fraulein 
Krechmar. I expect that you would like to have 
your bath immediately. I will show you the 
bathroom. There, by the side of the bed, is a 
bell: one ring for the maid, two for the messenger. 
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The messenger will come to you every morning 
and evening in case there's anything you might 
want in town. I must ask you to come down 
to dinner tonight in the dining-room. After 
dinner you shall have to go to bed, it’s one of 
our customs. No. no, not for long. Two or three 
days ... a mere trifle.” 

“May 1 see Doctor Stum? 1 have a letter for 
him.” 

“Certainly. Do you uish to be treated by 
Doctor Stum? He is our practising physician, 
a highly cultured gentleman. If you will allow 
me 1 shall pass the letter on to him.” 

“Isn't he at Arktur?” 

“Of course, he is. He has many patients here. 
It’s just that at the moment ... he's away. 
Allow me — ” 

“There’s something else,” said the newcomer. 
“I have a cheque with me . . . I don't know how 
best to — ” 

“Is the cheque in marks?” 

“In sterling.” 

“I should think the best thing would be — ” 

She opened her bag and he saw a small leather 
wallet, adorned with a view of some smart 
avenue, probably in Berlin, and a bluish cheque 
with “One hundred pounds sterling” spelled out 
in English. 

“I think it would be best for me to ask a bank- 
er I know to send his agent to you, and you 
will have nothing to worry about: everything 
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will be done for you. And now I shall have yoUr 
luggage sent up. Please be so good as to keep 
your clothes in the wardrobe. We keep all the 
suitcases in the attic. For the sake of hygiene, 
you know.” 

Doctor Klebe retreated with a low bow, 
waving his hand in a gesture of encourage- 
ment — with manly vigour but with no famil- 
iarity. 

He ran down the stairs to the second floor and 
his excited coughing boomed in the stairwell 
like an explosion. He looked into the laboratory 
on his way. 

“Are you finishing, Fraulein Doctor 1 ” 

“Yes, soon.” 

“Anything new?” 

“The major has bacilli.” 

“Is that new?” 

“There weren't any twice.” 

“An accident.” 

He looked at a stand holding little glass tubes 
filled with blood. 

“Whose is this?” 

“Levshin's.” 

“Well, how is it?” 

“Good.” 

“I've always said that Stum was born under 
a lucky star. Do you remember what he said 
when he first examined Levshin? He said: mir- 
acles are still expected of Davos if they send 
such cases here. It made me think then: that's 
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some of your cunning! If a miracle does nol 
happen you’ll say that you knew at once the case 
was hopeless. But look how his luck has held 
even with a hopeless case!” 

Klebe bent over the microscope, his face 
wrinkled up, and gave the adjusting screw a care- 
less twist. 

“Rotten eyepiece,” he sighed, straightening 
up. “As soon as this curse is over, I shall re- 
deem our big microscope and this old trumpel 
can go on the cupboard. 1 think that the 
worst is over and that we shall soon have pa- 
tients.” 

lie paused. 

“Already today a young woman came to us 
Oh, didn’t you hear? Oh yes, a very, very nice 
young person, and I think that it’s a bad case. 
As far as I can judge she is quite well off. She’ll 
be coming down to dinner. Please go up and 
see her as soon as you are free. Your sympathy 
will be very good for her. A very nice young 
woman.” 

Klebe ran down to the ground floor, looking 
very much preoccupied. In the hall he came ac- 
ross the postman. A fiery-yellow envelope with 
the Arktur address on it blazed among the letters 
to patients. Doctor Klebe impatiently ripped 
it open with his thumb-nail. It was from an el- 
derly Hungarian woman, a rich old patient of 
Arktur’s, a cantankerous and capricious old 
lady who had quarrelled with Klebe over one 
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of her whims. She was now again in need of moun- 
tain treatment, she was willing to forget their 
quarrel and invited the doctor, rather conde- 
scendingly, to do the same. She wrote that 
she would be at Arktur within the next few 
days. 

Klebe raced through the letter, then jerked 
his fountain-pen out of his vest pocket and, 
unscrewing the top, rushed to his office. 

The major was in the front hall. He was wear- 
ing the complete armour of the cautious patient: 
dark glasses, scarf, high woollen boots with clasps, 
and walking-stick. Considering and calculating 
his movements, he was shaking himself free of 
snow, his breath coming in whistling gasps. 

“How are you, Herr Major? You are looking 
fine today.” 

“And how are you, Herr Doctor?” 

“Very busy. We have a new patient, a young 
woman.” 

“A young woman?” 

“And a very nice one, too. By the way, I think 
you know Frau Rivash. She’s well known for 
her millions. She once stayed here for a long 
time and is very much attached to Arktur. She’s 
coming again. I must hurry along to reply to her 
letter.” 

He waved with the" fiery-yellow envelope and 
pushed the door of his office open. 

“Dear Frau Rivash,” he began to write. “Any 
misunderstanding between us fades in the face 
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of my duty to safeguard your health. The best 
southern room at Arktur awaits you as from 
today.” 

No sooner had Klebe drafted these opening 
lines than his attention was arrested by the rat- 
tling, puffing and wailing of a motor. Turning 
to the window he saw a tiny two-seater stopping 
in the garden and two people — a man and a wom- 
an-climbing out, sharply bending their knees. 
Klebe knew at once that they were English and 
stopped writing. 

The man, dark -eyed and tanned, with hair 
turning grey at the temples, returned Klebe ’s 
greeting in English with complete indifference 
as to whether the doctor understood him or 
not. 

“At the moment there’s no accommodation at 
the English sanatorium. I liked the location 
of your house. Have you got a good room? Let 
me see it. Where can I put my car? In your 
garage? Is it true that up on top driving is al- 
ready suspended for the winter?” 

Doctor Klebe answered all his questions in 
the affirmative with alacrity. The three made 
their way upstairs. Choosing a room, the man 
asked his companion what she thought of it 
and she said: 

“It’ll do.” 

They decided to move in that same evening 
and drove off at once, their noisy and stubborn 
motor leaving a thick trail of smoke. 
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Doctor Rlebe sat down at his desk again but 
could not go on with his letter. Smoke flooded his 
vision, noises filled his brain. It was the begin- 
ning of an obviously different, long-awailed and, 
in all likelihood, beautiful life. Every room in 
Arktur would be occupied again. His debts 
would be settled and the administrators with- 
drawn. He would buy a new car and once again 
take a leisurely trip across Europe, from town 
to town, listening to music, meeting women, 
buying books. He would renew the equipment 
at Arktur, raise the charges, employ a bigger 
staff and take up scientific work: he had accu- 
mulated quite a store of data on the searing of 
pleuritic commissures, and apart from Stum 
there was no greater authority on this sub- 
ject. And then he would take up music: get a 
teacher and devote two hours to the piano every 
evening. 

Doctor Klebe returned his pen to his pocket 
and hurried out of his office. The patients were 
already gathering in the hall, awaiting an in- 
vitation to dinner. 

Karl, his sleeves rolled up above his elbows 
and wearing a green baize apron, was striding 
towards the kitchen Klebe stopped him: 

“Karl, I wish you wouldn't show yourself 
to the patients without your uniform.” 

“1 understand, Herr Doctor, but I’ve just 
been oiling the lift,” replied Karl, thrusting 
out his greasy hands. 
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“It doesn't make any difference. You are 
working in a first-class sanatorium.” 

“1 understand, llerr Doctor,” Karl repeated 
with a radiant smile as if he was being praised 
and not reprimanded. 

Long, swift steps, curly hair, green eyes shin- 
ing like the buttons on his uniform, a healthy 
colour in his cheeks and this indefatigable 
beaming smile made up the creature called 
Karl. It was this smile, this affability that 
nothing could destroy, that made Klebe nerv- 
ous in moments of stress. Hut whenever things 
looked up, Karl was most appropriate. And 
now Klebe looked with pleasure at his straight 
and sturdy back and squared his own shoul- 
ders. 

“Friiulein Doctor,” said Klebe importantly, 
“I should advise you to work out a stricter 
timetable. One day a A\eek should be assigned 
to blood tests, let us say Tuesday, for sedimenta- 
tion and formula. Wednesday— for phlegm. 
Thursday— for all the other tests. And then 
Monday and Friday — quantitative phlegm anal- 
ysis. Saturdays — general examination and weigh- 
ing. If you follow this programme you'll have 
nothing but injections to do every day. I'll 
do the X-rays and also take care of the throat- 
douching, otherwise you won't be able to 
manage.” 

“But I have managed so far, haven't I, Herr 
Doctor?” 
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“I'm expecting quite a lew patients,” Klebe’s 
words came like a draft of fresh air. “Will >ou 
be so good as to ask Fraulein Krechmar to come 
here.” 

Arktur’s inmates were in a group in the hall 
when the new patient made her appearance. 
Doctor Klebe introduced her rather ceremoni- 
ously. There was a minute’s silence. Everyone 
stared at Inga and she did not know what to 
say. Could all these people be really ill.' She 
wondered. Some of them looked very fit with 
their weather-beaten, tanned faces. The major 
reminded her of a wrestler. Dul at the same time 
she found in him, as well as in all the others, 
something broken, something that she did not 
have, something that could never happen lo 
her. She suddenly felt hot and wanted to go 
away because this silent scrutin) by her new 
friends was tactless, but at. last one of them, an 
elegant, red-faced man of medium height, asked 
her: 

“Is this your first visit to these mountains?” 

“Yes.” 

“Will you be staying long?” 

“The winter, probably.” 

“Oh, 1 see.” 

“Have you been here long?” 

Everyone began to smile at her, like grown- 
ups do at a baby’s prattle. 

“What anniversary was it you celebrated the 
other day?” someone asked the major. 
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“The tenth,” he replied and you could not 
tell whether he was in earnest or jesting. 

“But you are the dean here,” he turned to the 
elegant man with the red face. 

“Yes, at times it seems to me that it had start- 
ed in the nineteenth century. I’ve been here since 
before the war.” 

“Then you must like it here,” said Inga, 
and everyone burst out laughing. A freckled- 
faced, mousy woman, the only woman among the 
patients, said with enjoyment: 

“YouTl like it here, too.” 

They all went on gazing at Inga. She was one 
of those fair-haired women, who blush for no 
particular reason and cover their confusion 
with a smile or a laugh. Levshin imagined that 
she cried easily and that the flatter of her 
heavy eyelids with their curling lashes was her 
means of defence. The skin on her forehead 
twitched, pulling up her eyebrows, and this gave 
her face an expression of timidity. The words 
of the mousy woman threw her into utter con- 
fusion. 

“There are no standing rules, as otherwise 
everything would be much too simple,” Levshin 
said suddenly. “Some stay here for a long time 
and others only for a spell.” 

“And you— have you been here long?” Inga 
put in quickly. 

“Almost a year. ” 

“Have you recovered?” 
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The patients stared at Levshin like a board 
of examiners. 

“I am recovering,” he answered firmly. 

Just ihcji the dinner gong sounded. They made 
their way into the dining-room, studying Inga 
with even greater thoroughness on the way. 



IV 


OCTOH STUM was pre- 
siding over a Medical 
Association meeting at 
which a paper was read 
on new 7 surgical meth- 
ods in Ihe treatment of 
bone tuberculosis. The 
meeting w as held in the 
evening a! the kurhaus, 
in a room above the restaurant from where 
the swaying music of a new dance, the rumba, 
floated up in barely audible strains. The 

speaker's observations were positive, particu- 
larly when he touched upon the influence of 

mountain air on surgical tuberculosis. When 
the speaker finished the floor was taken by 
one of the doctors; he praised the speaker 
and begged him to publish his paper and to 
stress, in particular, the benefit of mountain 
air, that is, the air at Davos, in the treat- 
ment of bone tuberculosis, which, as a matter of 
fact, was what the paper implied. The meeting 
grew animated. Everyone who took the floor 
lauded the speaker generously and admitted that 
the most important and central idea of the paper 
was to prove the exceptional importance of 
Davos in the treatment of bone tuberculosis. 
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At last a proposal was put forward to publish 
the paper in leaflet form for easier distribution 
by mail, and not restrict it to scientific peri- 
odicals. Of course, it needed the corresponding 
editing which would bring out the salubrity of 
the resorts in Davos, where the conditions made 
the surgical method of bone tuberculosis treat- 
ment really effective. It was this point that de- 
served particular notice in the speaker’s out- 
standing work, for it was precisely this that ex- 
plained its success. 

Thus, a plane of understanding having been 
established, the matter became perfectly clear, 
andDoctor Stum closed the meeting after thanking 
his colleague for his interesting paper. 

As the doctors left the meeting they made a 
mental note that the chairman had confined 
himself to calling the report “interesting,” 
whereas all the others had been anxious to find 
something in it that would brighten up their 
business prospects at a time when the resort 
was experiencing so many difficulties. 

Hearing of the paper, Doctor Klebe exclaimed: 

“He was perfectly right. I, too, have always 
maintained that Davos is the best place in the 
world for curing bone tuberculosis. And you 
must also bear in mind that people with bone 
tuberculosis are the best patients. They stay in 
bed from morning till night, never getting up, 
and remain like that for a year, two years. . . . 
I am in perfect agreement with the speaker.” 
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As for Doctor Stum, who considered the paper 
merely “interesting,” Klebe just shrugged his 
shoulders. Doctor Stum liked to he different. 
He had, for instance, called the sanatorium 
physicians “a lot of money-boxes in coats and 
black hats.” No wonder bis colleagues hastened 
to take leave of him after the meeting was over 
mid he was left alone as usual. 

Stum was left alone. It was the hour of the 
evening when patients, who were allowed to 
stay on the balconies longer, would soon be 
turning in for the night. It was perfectly still, 
a full moon was rising up in the sky and snow- 
crunched underfoot. Its scintillation was extra- 
ordinary: the crystals could be seen sparkling 
far down the road, in gardens and in the open 
courtyards. Doctor Stum bent over a snow r - 
drift. Snow that had fallen in the morning lay 
as a cloak of gossamer, inviolably pure. Snow- 
flakes, as large as thumb-nail, reflected the daz- 
zling, rapid brilliance. Slum took some snow- 
flakes in the palm of his hand. They twinkled 
for a moment, then grew dim and their lovely de- 
sign vanished. Stum wiped his wet hand and 
took his hat off. And once again snow crunched 
underfoot. 

On his w r ay uphill Stum glanced back at the 
tow r n sprawding in the valley. The houses dotting 
the slope were in perfect harmony with each other, 
in that their square balconies, illumined with 
orange-yellow lights, faced south and in the 
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twilight this combination of yellow squares 
told Stum where familiar sanatoria stood. His 
eyes found Arktur. 

He remembered at once the new pa! ient he 
had examined that morning. The moment he 
had taken the phonendoscope out of his cars, 
his memory still listening to the tones of her 
breathing, he had suddenly seen a resemblance 
between the patient and his dead wife. It was 
in the way the girl’s sharp elbow had slipped 
under the narrow shoulder strap of her chemise, 
the way she immediately faced him, her eyebrows 
flying up inquisitively: what was the verdict, 
good or bad? And then her simple query: there’s 
nothing especially wrong, is there? showed her 
utter scorn of any danger. How readily he, Stum, 
had succumbed to the plea concealed in this 
scorn to take things with a smile, as if it were 
his wife again begging the same, always the 
same: don’t remind me, don’t speak of my illness. 

He had said: 

“Shall we start on the repairs, Fraulein Krcch- 
mar?” and had given her his hand with a smile. 
“We’ll see how you behave. Stay in bed for a 
while. I’ll come and see you soon.” 

She shook his hand with pleasure, in a slight- 
ly masculine way, and with a toss of her hair, 
which had become disordered while she had been 
undressing, quickly walked out of the room. 

“The case is clear enough,” Stum said to his 
assistants. 
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The three of them had examined her simul- 
taneously: Slum starling wilh her chest, Klebe 
with the right shoulder-blade and Doctor Hoffman 
with the left. They walked around her, replac- 
ing one another in every field of the thorax, 
and thus Slum was the first to complete the 
circle, then came Klebe and I hen, rather hurried- 
ly, Doctor Hoffman. 

Stum went up to l he screen once more, switched 
on the light and looked at the X-ray. He drew 
his finger along the diffusive wdiile spots, which 
were cavities, and said: 

“A very good picture.” 

“A bit too sharp, perhaps,” replied Klebe. 

Stum was still seeing his wife. 

When he had come to realize that nothing but 
drastic measures could save her, he had demanded 
her consent to an operation. She said that she 
would rather live only a little while longer than 
drag a mutilated body about for a few dreary 
years, and if he wanted her to leave him imme- 
diately, all he had to do was to mention the op- 
eration again. He never spoke of it again, never 
spoke of her illness, even w 7 hen his wife would 
no longer leave her bed, and all he did was to 
ease her suffering® as much as he could. And all 
this time he had kept her slightly doped with 
increased doses of medicines which only served 
to dull the senses, and she had died wilh a nar- 
cotic blunting the pain. It seemed to Stum 
that he had precipitated the end, but he was 
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convinced that he could not have spared a pa- 
tient more agony than lie did in the case of his 
wife. He placed her death at his own door. 
With thousands of patients he had dealt accord- 
ing to what his experience suggested, subjugat- 
ing their will to his. And among these thou- 
sands he had lound her, she was his patient then, 
hut stopped being one when she married him. 
There had been similar cases, “cases like hers” 
as he called them, undergoing treatment right 
there on the balconies of different sanatoria and 
Stum had been very successful with them with 
practically no misses. Hut her “case” proved to 
he beyond control, and as “a case” existed no 
more. Ever since the time he personally had 
made the unfavourable prediction, he had 
watched the course of her illness in minutest 
detail. But instead of overpowering her naive 
and blissfully disdainful flippancy he gave in 
to it. She used to say to him: “You are my lover 
and not at all my doctor.” 

And because she appreciated every vital thing 
arid alw r ays discovered something new in every 
phenomenon, Stum never drank so deeply of life 
as when she was with him. He lived in this state 
of sensual repletion until she died, and her death 
spelt the end of all life for him. Only a year later 
did Stum understand why he went on living 
when everything was over. He was saved by the 
irresistible sway of habit, experience and dis- 
cipline of that very same doctor of medicine, 
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whom the two of them had purposely excluded 
from their life together. And in his ever present 
memories of his wife, all he had been through 
with her seemed as remote as that Christ- 
mas party, the first you had as a child, when 
you cannot be sure if you remember it yourself 
or only know of it from the reminiscences of 
others. 

The letter brought by Inga was from a doctor 
Stum knew. He wrote that in his opinion it 
was possible to save this young, unbalanced, in- 
sufficiently serious but on the whole nice girl. 
He was particularly hopeful now that he was send- 
ing her to Stum and asked his gifted, respected 
colleague to make the patient see the need for 
discipline. To his own request he added that of 
Inga’s father, an old friend of his, an engineer 
whom unemployment had forced into the thank- 
less job of office clerk, and one prepared for 
any sacrifice for his daughter’s sake. 

A week later, when the first clinical obser- 
vations enabled Slum to form a picture of the 
case, he called on Inga again in her room, pa- 
pered in blue with a floral design, and again his 
strongest impression was the patient's desire 
to avoid the subject of her illness. And once more 
he succumbed to it and left the sanatorium 
upset and displeased. 

Gazing down from the mountain at Arktur’s 
snow-covered roof. Stum was thinking simul- 
taneously. of the paper read at the conference 
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and of Inga Krechmar, and to test himself he 
loudly repeated the basis of his convictions: 

“Cure lies in l lie realization of danger.” 

lie lei L cold, put on his hat and strode uphill 
in a mountaineer's roiling gait. 

Ills next call on Inga took place at an odd 
hour — before dinner on Sunday. Klebe ushered 
him into her room as if presenting Inga w ith a 
surprise gift that he had purposely been keep- 
ing for her, and, rubbing his hands with a 
smile, left them. Almost immediately after his 
departure a tray arrived with vermouth in tall 
blue glasses which looked like overturned blue- 
bells. This was against all the rules and Stum 
said, “Let the sin fail on my head.” 

The transparency of l he wine and the sparkl- 
ing glasses lent gaiety to the small table at 
which, half reclining in bed, Inga was having 
her dinner. 

“When am 1 going to get up, Doctor? You said 
I’d stay in bed for a few days, then it was another 
few days, and then a few more. And now it’s 
three whole weeks and I am still in bed.” 

“You are quite right, three weeks is quite 
a long time,” Stum said sternly, “but don’t 
you see that your temperature hasn’t come 
down?” 

“I’m not asking for anything special. All I 
want is to get up a little. And then, why can’t 
I go to the balcony?” 

“There’s one thing that I wanted to tell you 
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and 1 beg you to listen to me. But, first, let's 
have a drink.” 

lie took a glass and clinked it against Inga's, 
coming up close to her bed. 

“Not bad, eh?” 

“No,” Jjiga said, ‘but why is it bitter?” 

“Is it? 1 shouldn’t say so. It’s the bouquet. 
But 1 don't know 7 . That is, 1 do know 7 , of course, 
it’s what vermouth ought to be. D’you think — ” 

“I think wine should be tasty. But this smells 
of quinine.” 

“It's a good thing \ou don’t like it, or you 
might make a habit of if.” 

“1 should have liked to. I'd drink in the morn- 
ing and at night and would always be in a sort 
of haze. Then all unpleasant thoughts w : ould 
vanish as would all thoughts in general, well, 
wouldn't they?” 

“So far as 1 know 7 thoughts trouble the drunk- 
en mind more than they do the sober one.” 

“Oh I'd hate to be really drunk! Only a bit, 
to stop thinking.” 

“That's just what I was going to speak to 
you about. Not to think — that's very good. Or 
to put it better, not to think of bad things. 
Better still — to think optimistically, to think 
affirmatively. And that requires neither intox- 
ication nor haziness blit rather the contrary: 
clarity of thought or strength. Nothing else. 

I have been watching you, Friiulein Krechmar, 
and I can say with certainty now that you have 
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the necessary strength. 1 mean the necessary 
physical strength.” 

“ 1 ?” 

“Yes, yes, you! Now, you have asked me 
if you may get up. Certainly you may!” 

“1 may?” inga cried. 

“Not so loud. Why these abrupt movements? 
Now then. Do you think ^ouhaven’l the strength 
(o get up, to move about or even to go for a 
walk?” 

“But that is what J’\e been asking and asking 
all the time!” 

“Hell, yes, of course, vou have the strength,” 
Stum soothed her, “and the only problem is 
where to apply it. The problem is how best 
to economize and distribute your strength, but 
strength must be found.” 

“Is it as bad as that?” Inga asked suddenly 
in a low voice. 

She blinked often, the skin on her high fore- 
head twitched constantly, she buried her el- 
bows in the pillows in an effort to sit up. Her 
coJ tar-bones jutted out from under her white 
unbuttoned pyjama jacket. Stum poured himself 
another glass of vermouth. 

“You said that wine ought lo be tasty.” 

“I know what you’re going to say,” she in- 
terrupted in terrible haste. “A doctor ought 
f o be honest, or something like that.” 

Stum drank slowly. 

“No. It is not as bad as that,” he said, punc- 
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tuating each word. “But you should know as 
much as possible of your condition, and naturally, 
it is my duty to he honest. You are in a condi- 
tion where you must make use of every conceiv- 
able means of fighting your illness.” 

“Oh God! Forgive me, but you take so long. . . .” 

Stum fidgeted clumsily in his chair. 

“Don’t scorn to draw upon any source you 
may have. Concentrate your strength. That 
means that getting up is definitely out. All the 
strength in you must he marshalled against your 
illness. And, moreover, the fight must be assisted 
by intervention which in your case I consid- 
er absolutely essential. To assist in the fight. Do 
you understand?” 

“What?” Inga asked. “What is it called? Pneu- 
mathorax?” 

“There you see, you know all about it. Yes, 
in your case 1 consider—” 

“It's pumping air into a lung through a needle, 
isn’t it?” 

“Well, you know,” he laughed, “pumping 
air into a lung is something that even we, medi- 
cal men, cannot get awmy with!” 

“Oh, I don’t know! In short, you stick a needle 
into the side, right?” 

“I’ll explain it to you. The sick lung must 
be placed in a position where it would be un- 
der less strain. For this purpose we contract 
it, depriving it of some of the room that belongs 
to it. This is done painlessly, because the nor- 
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mal work of the lung, respiration, does, in fact, 
consist of contracting and expanding. That’s 
its nature. For example, take a sponge—” 

“Yes, very well, a sponge. But you are going 
to stick a needle into me? Yes or no?” 

“Listen to me. A\hat must we do to contract 
a lung? If we introduce some gas between 
the costal pleura and the pleura containing the 
lung—” 

“But you introduce this gas of yours with 
a needle?” 

Doctor Stum shrugged his shoulders. 

“Fraulein Krcchmar, you are at liberty to 
refuse the pneuinathorax. No one is going to 
force you. 1 only wished to explain, to consult 
you on it.” 

“No, no. Thank you. Please go on, I lis- 
ten,” Jnga said, lowering herself into her pil- 
lows. 

“It’s up to you to think the matter over and 
come to a decision.” 

“No, no. I just wanted to know if all this 
is very painful.” 

“I assure you,” replied Stum coming up 
to her bed again, “there’s nothing to be afraid 
of, nothing at all. I do this thing ten times 
a day, everything goes beautifully, people 
offer their sides to me with pleasure, and very 
often ask me to inject a little more air, even 
before they’re due for it, because it makes them 
feel so much better.” 
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“Docs it mean that this thing, this needle 
business, has to he repealed many tunes?” she 
asked. 

“More or less. It depends on the ease. Please, 
Frau lei ji Kreehmar, think it over and you and 
1 will decide together when it’s to he done. 
We shan’t lose any lime, of course, shall we? 
1 think we’ll do I lie right lung first, and then 
watch and see.” 

She raised herself up in bed, supporting her- 
self by her hands. 

“W hat do >ou mean— first ? Do you want to 
do... to contract both my lungs?” 

“You know very well, Frauleiu Kreehmar, 
that both your lungs are affected. And if is not 
yet quite clear to me in which the process is 
more advanced. Put I should think if we begin 
with the right- one—” 

Inga began to cough. Spurts of wheezing 
and gurgling breath lore from her body, her mar- 
row 7 shoulders shook, and her neck disappeared 
entirely in the hollow of her collar-bones. 

Stum took a spittoon off a little table, 
removed the lid and brought it up to her mouth. 

“Spit,” he said calmly. “You must, spit. It’s 
absolutely essential to spit properly, in earn- 
est. You’ve got to learn to expectorate and 
spit, it’s like the ADC.” 

But Inga could not catch her breath. Her 
eyes became enormous, the whites grew 7 dim, 
and beads of perspiration stood out on her 
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lips and forehead. Slum placed a supporting 
hand under her shoulder-blades. At last, grad- 
ually she managed to retain the air in her chest, 
cleared her throat and fed I hack on her pillows, 
completely exhausted. Stum helped her down. 

"Spit properly and even tiling will he fine,” 
he said with displeasure. ‘And fear nothing. 
Look at the ho\s in the children’s sanatorium-- 
two-sided pneumal hora.v and Ihev’re ]) lay i nt* 
football! And do \ou know, athletes envy 
them.” 

"When they packed me off,” Jura’s voice 
was hardly above a whisper, “I hey swore that 
it was wonderful here, such a climate (hat I’d 
feel like a new person. That you breathe so easilv 
here! Dut what am 1 to breathe with if \oii 
ton tract both my lungs. 1 ” 

“In order to live it is sufficient to ha\e ap- 
proximately one fifteenth of the lungs’ surface,” 
Num spoke in a lone of admonishment 

“And in order to die?” Inga asked, and, dread- 
ing another paroxysm of coughing, laughed with 
her wet, blinking eves alone. 

A\ow we’ve made a pact 1 ” Stum cried jo- 
v i ally. “Congratulations! Asa reward you have 
m y permission to get up lodav. A es ! 1 here s 
an international ski jumping championship on 
today. A’ oil’ll be able to see it veiy well from the 
l oj) of the east wing. I’ll tell Klebe lo show 7 you. 

Idoctor Stum, in a sudden hurry to leave, 
diook her hot hand. 
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Inga lay without moving. The distinct pulse 
of the silence, which she had already come to 
recognize, grew muffled suddenly, as if blood 
had clotted in its veins. A horn’s wistful call 
floated in through the open window: it was the 
mail going to nearby Klawadel. Three notes: 
from the bottom rung to the top, back to the 
bottom, then up to the middle — that was all 
the melody there was to it. For how many cen- 
turies now had it been floating sadly over the 
mountains? How many people had paused along 
the path to listen to its simple tune? How many 
hopes had it raised? How much grief had it 
brought? Was she, young, gay Inga, fated to 
listen to this melody every morning for a long 
time to come, for the rest of her life, perhaps? 
What a disappointment. The mail was going 
to Klawadel — she could not rid her hearing of 
either these words, or the horn’s song. What 
was Klawadel? A health resort with pretentious 
hotels, a grim Retian village, or a handful of 
hostels with balconies, terraces, with windows 
and doors flung wide open, beyond which mo- 
tionless patients awaited their doom? The mail 
was going to Klawadel. . . . Her father had not 
written for five days. He was working his 
fingers to the bone in order that Inga might 
lie here, “up on top,” immobile. . . . Was it for 
long? A year, two, or longer? 

Inga reached out to the bedside table. Her 
letters were in a drawer. She rummaged in the 
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drawer, finding a round metal compact. She 
opened it and brought the little mirror close 
up to her eyes. She scrutinized her eyelashes, 
eyebrows and nostrils, which seemed very beau- 
tiful to her, then let the powder puff play over 
her face. And in that very instant she began 
to cough. She sat up, trying to bend over as 
far as she could. Her compact slid totlio floor and 
rolled away. Hunched up, Inga followed it with 
her eyes to know where to look for it afterwards. 
The attack grew. She remembered Doctor Stum 
and decided to learn to spit. She si ret died for 
the spit toon. Sweat stood out in pin points through 
the powder on her forehead and around her 
mouth. 

The song of the mail horn went on and on 
in her brain, and the word Klawadel came in 
syllables in time to her coughing. 



V 

N THE STEEP MOUN- 
TAIN slope I boro was 
a narrow, ai row -si might 
c learing. At I lie edge 
of I be forest it tcrmi- 
nalod in a w oodou elude, 
a I < > 1 1 l*“ , snow-powdered 
tirobod pal h on I all pi les. 
The slightly u p( u mod 
omi Hie elude limio i„ | he a ,r * high above 
n penile* slope. 

J i‘om Arktnr they could distinctly see the 
Preparations for l he championship* skiers were 
Speeding along, follow ing one anolher in a chain, 
spectators were taking their places on both 
sides of the chute, a brass hand was trudging 
heavily through t ho snow. An ambulance, drawn 
hy two fat horses, turned off l be road, sank 
in the snow, (ben began (o climb the hillside, 
khe jumpers, skis on their shoulders, started 
uphill slowly, vanishing in the foresl one minute 
<nid reappearing the next on (he edge of the 
sheer clearing snow-white in I he midst of green- 
black firs. 

All the patients ai Arktur were by a window 
on the top floor, all except the English couple 
who possessed their national trait of detaching 
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themselves from the life of people among whom 
they lived. They were a preacher and his wile, 
who had come to relie\e the Anglican minister 
who had gone home oji leave. Pride would not 
permit the patients at Arklnr to admit how’ in- 
sulting l hey found the English couple’s altitude, 
and they treated them with the iciest politeness. 
Hut thev mocked at the preacher and Ins wife 
behind their hacks. For some reason even one 
considered it shocking that tJie\ had arrived at 
the sanatorium in that ridiculous car of theirs, 
which now stood in the \ard as its owner pre- 
ferred to warm the motor up in the fresh air, 
rather than in Doctor Klobe’s unhealed garage. 

This dock-tailed little car appeared on the 
load just before the tournament began If was 
sighted right away and everyone’s attention 
was drawn to it at once. And just then, in an 
effort to pass a sleigh carrying merry-makers, 
the car plunged wheel-high into the snow. The 
distant suburban road was loo narrow. 

“The clergy are stuck,” said one ol the pa- 
tients. 

Hinoculars changed hands rapidly. No one 
thought of holding back their laughter, strain- 
ing over each other’s shoulders to see what 
was happening. Hut the greatest outburst, ol 
merriment came when the door of the car flew 
open and the preacher’s angular knees, which 
had become a familiar sight to all, jutted out, 
and a little later the haughty couple got out 



and started rocking and pushing their anchored 
cabriolet. 

“I say,” said the major, replacing his pince-nez 
with spectacles, “hasn’t it been forbidden to 
drive cars in the mountains for some time now?” 

“The Herr Pastor has a special permit from 
the canton authorities,” Doctor Klebe informed 
them tactfully in the hope of smoothing out 
the impression created by the general laughter. 
“Otherwise it would be hard for the Herr 
Pastor to perform his difficult duty.” 

“This tiresome manner of the English to al- 
ways appear different in some way or other 
simply amazes me!” said the rich Hungarian 
woman. She had taken up the central position 
at the window. Her well-groomed grey head 
and her yellow face with wrinkles petrified by 
massages were immobile. Diamonds adorned 
her neck on which the skin hung like a piece 
of much washed linen. Her heavily ringed hands, 
with dazzling stones, reposed in her lap by her 
mother-of-pearl binoculars. Her remark about 
the English gave Doctor Klebe his cue. 

“The English have something soulless in them 
altogether,” he said. 

The woman turned her glass-like heavy eyes 
upon him. 

“It's better to have no soul at all than to have 
a double soul.” 

“Oh, how true!” cried Inga suddenly from 
the bottom of her heart. 
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“I always speak the truth,” the Hungarian 
woman remarked without glancing at Inga. 

Doctor Klebe glued his eyes to the binoculars. 
His short, pursed lips became bloodless, he was 
loo obviously tormented, and the major, pitying 
him but not quite understanding what was going 
on, said sceptically: 

“You can afford it, Madame.” 

“Afford what?” the Hungarian woman de- 
manded. 

“To speak the truth.” 

“I speak as any other honest person would,” 
she replied. 

“They're starting, look!” Klebe announced 
with relief. 

It seemed to Levshin that he was actually 
on the other side of the window, studying the 
faces of the patients crowding within, as though 
they w r ere in a theatre box. Inga had grown very 
thin since he had seen her last. In spite of her 
liveliness today, her mouth was compressed 
with fatigue. The major threw furtive glances 
at her from under his spectacles. Klebe offered 
her- a comfortable seat in his most courteous 
manner and everyone asked after her health. 
The Hungarian woman alone remained indiffer- 
ent, having long expended all the solicitude 
in her nature upon her own self. 

“Look, look!” Klebe urged them in a worried 
voice. 

A skier was standing perfectly still pit the 
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lop end of the clearing. Suddenly, he gave a lit- 
tle jump and, turning his skis along the length 
of the path, plunged down the sleep slope like 
a stone, rocketed down the path, raced along 
the arch of I he chute, tore away from if with 
a leap and flew into emptiness. He flapped his 
arms the way a large bird flaps its wings. He was 
nearing the ground, but l he ground sped away 
from him in a sharp slope. He bent forward 
and kept on flying. People, standing on the slope 
on either side of the path, watched his flight 
with heads thrown hack, hands clutching hats. 
And now flic skier touched the path with 
his skis, flexed his knees, squatting low 7 , and 
flying along the snow as though it had no sur- 
face. Finally, he turned sharply to stop his 
headlong flight. Snow dust whirled up like 
a screen from under his skis, and when if settled 
everyone saw 7 that the man had not been able 
to hold his footing. His skis were swaying, 
crisscross, in the air above him, helplessly en- 
tangled. 

‘It takes so long!” Inga exclaimed while the 
skier w r as in Ihe air, and when he fell it took 
all she had to suppress a scream. 

“It happens sometimes,” Klebe said, “but a 
skier must keep his feel. I’m surprised he fell 
after that perfect jump and when he wms already 
braking. Something must have got in the way 
of his skis, a stone or a lump of ice. Well, let’s 
watch them. To beat the world record they’ve 
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got lo jump well over eight) metres. Can you 
see through the binoculars— they’ve posted up 
the results.” 

A second skier was hurl ling downhill. Jle passed 
the chute, squalling low, straightened up at its 
very end and, throwing out his arms and balan- 
cing like a tight -rope walker, soared over the 
slope, composed and erect. The people below 
applauded, hulas he lauded lie suddenly rolled 
like a ball lo the foot of t lie mountain, where 
lie got up with difficulty and sham tiled off the 
path, covered with snow from head to foot. 

“lie bent his knees loo late lo absorb the shock 
and came a cropper,” Klebe explained. 

The doctor, pleased that, he knew' more about 
ski-jumping than his patients, tried lo be affable 
like a master of ceremonies, and the only person 
lie was worried about was the Hungarian 
woman, who was staring out of 1 lie window with 
distaste. The competition thrilled him. For 
a fleeting moment he saw himself a skier soaring 
over the path, his powerful arms flapping and 
flapping and the path speeding away from him 
like an unattainable arrow 7 shot by the sun. . . . 
There was a roaring in his legs, so clearly did 
he experience the jolt of landing, the whistling 
flight along the snow T , the braking at the turning. 
His jump, of course, was fabulously long— a 
hundred met res, no more and no less. And already 
Hod or Klebe was being invited by the Scan- 
dinavians, lie was on his w r ay to Oslo, he was 



jumping from the famous Holmenkolles, the 
wonderful mountain where many a world title 
changed hands. Doctor Klebe beats all the cham- 
pions and everyone is astonished. And Doctor 
Klebe begins to see himself in every skier. 

Two of the skiers kept on their feet but their 
jumps were short. The next jumped very far and 
his landing was beautiful to see. There was ap- 
plause and he strode up to the judges with the 
graceful swing of an athlete. But after him every 
second man fell the moment he touched the 
ground. That did not alarm the spectators at 
all, and only made them laugh. 

But one fall made everyone tremble with 
apprehension. The skier lost his balance while 
still in the air, flying head foremost, legs dan- 
gling behind him, and his skis no longer parallel 
with the mountain side but sweeping past at 
right angles to it. It was obvious that the man 
fell before he touched solid ground. He felt 

out, but that only worsened his position in regard 
to the ground , to which he was now turned side- 
ways. Like a rock impelled by its own momentum , 
he hurtled on and on through the air uriti/ finally 
he was flung on the ground. He fell almost full 

in the snow and smashing it to bits. He rolled 
downhill like a sack, and it was odd to see hi? 
elbows, knees and an absurdly long, black and 
intact ski spinning round his body. Some 
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of the spectators rushed to his side at once, then 
came the ambulance attendants, and the drowsy 
pair of fat horses which had to struggle hard 
before they succeeded in pulling the ambulance 
out of the snow. 

Inga tore the binoculars from her eyes, thrust 
them into the hands of her neighbour, took them 
back and again raised them to her eyes. 

“He's hurt,” she muttered. 

“Unfortunately, that happens sometimes,’ 
Klebe said. 

“He's badly hurt, he's dead!” she cried. 

“People with nerves like that should keep 
to their rooms,” the Hungarian woman said 
quietly. 

“But can't you see for yourself— they're 
carrying him!” 

‘That's the risk he took,” said the Hungarian 
woman in a louder voice. 

“Perhaps he’s only fainted?” said the major. 

“Yes., Cha Uvvvvg vs UuvC Iva’s 

simply "bruised,” lklebe agreed. “Yatal acci- 
dents are hardly possible here . At least I don't re- 
call any. Limb fracture— that goes wilhoul 
saying. Look, there's another skier already 
speeding down!” 

Inga wegt. Pressing her tigs tightly together^ 
she tried to keep a hold on herself, not to start 
coughing and not to sob. She wiped the tears 
from her cheeks with an upward motion of her 
index finger and took the compact out of her 
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hand hag. She was afraid to look out of l he 
window. 

Levshin was the first to notice her tears. 

“Would you like me to take you lo jour 
room?” he asked her in a voice she alone could 
hear. 

“No, oh no!” 

She covered her face with the palm of her hand 
and sohhed— she could not keep hack the long- 
drawn pain that had accumulated within her. 

“My dear Traulein krechmar,” Doctor Kle- 
he said, “I was not mistaken in jour gentleness. 
I understand \our anxiety only loo well, lint 
there’s really no reason for it. Nothing wort h 
your concern has happened. Athletes mend as 
quickly as lizards, I assure \ou. For instance, 
when the Canadians play ice hockey, one man 
breaks another’s head with his slick, and before 
you know it the chap with the broken head is 
hack on the ice with a hit of plaster stuck on 
his wound. His game is only I lie fiercer for it. 
Du! of course these people are not like jou or J. 
Come, Jet us go and find a lit lie distraction.” 

‘No, no!” 

The patients crowded round Inga, each Ining 
to show greater solicitude, but she kept repeal- 
ing, “No, no.” Her sobs started lo break off 
into coughing. 

“After all, I don’t see why all the others should 
he ignored,” the Hungarian woman said, rising 
and moving back her chair. 
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Doctor Klebe began lo shake Jus head won iedly 
and wen l so iar as lo touch Inga’s elbow. She 
jerked lier arm away. He glanced al the JJunga- 
rian womaji and Jiei* pose I old Jjim Ilia! slie de 
m and ed resoJule i n I erven I j on . 

“Friiulein Docl or,” lie addressed Jus assislanl, 
“please lake our dear Fraulein Krechmar up 
lo her room.” 

“i\o, no, l hank you, don’l!” 

Inga lurjied lo Levshiu. 

“Would ... would you’” and raised her elbow 
a lil lie. 

They passed through (lie corridor along I lie 
polished, creaking Jloor hoards, descended a I'lighl 
of stairs, walked along another corridor, all 
in unbroken silence. In her room Inga went up 
lo l he mirror. Jx*vshin stood aside and wale lied 
her. Gradually, she grew’ calmer and only rare 
sobs broke through from deep down within 
her. He found her slimness attract ive, but the 
skm on her face and hands wore a peculiar colour 
of fatigue, sallow with unexpected shadows 
of blue, which, lie remembered, used to appear 
inund his own lips and finger-nails. 

‘Turn around. Why are you staring al me.’” 

He turned away lo 1 he window but soon laced 
her again, imperturbably watching to the 
end how meticulously she destroyed all I race 
ol tears on her face. 

“Do you think I cried because 1 was sorry 
■<>r that poor skier?” 
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“It might have been that you were sorry for 
yourself.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

She looked at him, her eyebrows jerking. 

“I want to lie down.” 

Before she got to the sofa she said: 

“They will ... they'll contract both my lungs!” 

Tears flooded her eyes with terrific speed as 
if she had not just stopped weeping. 

“Do you think I should agree to it?” 

He laughed, making a step towards her and 
watching in amazement the queerly dancing 
skin on her forehead. 

“Listen to me, it’s a trifling matter, there's no 
need for hesitation at all.” 

She recoiled from him. 

“You've lost your mind.” 

She stretched out on the sofa and lay there 
silently. Levshin's hands hung just a little 
above her face and she examined them. She 
had had a fleeting glimpse of these hands once 
before, in the dining-room, on the day of her 
arrival. Levshin had been sitting at the next 
table and then the branching, swollen veins 
on his tanned wrists had looked greenish and 
hard. She had wondered at the time if it was 
his illness that made his veins swell up so, and 
she had wanted to feel them. Now the veins 
on these hands were almost blue and probably 
warm, you could feel they were soft by simply 
looking at them. There was a certain strength 
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in the hands, rather a physician’s strength, prob- 
ably doctor’s hands like these inflicted pain. 

“D ’you mean that you think 1 ought to agree?” 

“If Stum considers in necessary, agree by 
all means!” 

A whole minute went by in silence. 

“Do you know Klawadel?” she asked. 

“It’s a small place near here, beyond the 
mountain.” 

“Have you ever been there?” 

“No, but you can hear the mail going there.” 

“Yes. The horn.” 

“It’s an automobile horn.” 

She gave him a startled, wide-eyed look, 
as though protecting herself from him with her 
long, curling eyelashes. He continued gazing 
at her eyebrows and forehead in surprise. 

“1 wonder what it’s like there.” 

“Where?” 

“In Klawadel.” 

“Yes> really.” 

“Really wdiat?” 

“Really interesting to know,” he said and 
was suddenly awmre of the disturbing sense- 
lessness of their conversation. 

Then Inga asked: 

“May I touch the veins on your hands?” 
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VI 



“Good morning, sir 
how you wore feeling 
But in point of fact 
ed to know. He carrii 


YEin DAY, before 
breakfast, the Greek 
poked Ins dark brown 
face into Levshin's 
room Teeth bared in 
a smile, (he little man 
would whisper timidly 
in a fantastic Russian 
dialect : 

1 only wanted to know 

this was not all he want- 
id a bottle of eau-de-Co- 


logne, a razor and a pair of clippers in his small, 
pot-bellied suitcase, and some cakes of soap, 
carefully wrapped in paper, in his pockets. 
Ho shaved bed-ridden patients in their beds, 
expertly shaking up and adjusting their pillows. 
On the sly, he dealt in perfumery. His little 
hairdressing establishment, snuggling on the 
edge of the town, was patronized only by neigh- 
bours, and if he didn't scurry in and out 
of sanatoria with stuffed pockets, he would 
have been unable to support his three 
small children, who were as dark-brown as 
himself. 



He usually left his overcoat in the hall, hut 
would take his cap upstairs with him and pul 
it on t op ol his little suitcase, it was a unique 
cap. There wasn’t another like it m the world: 
it was like a physical map, the hold leather 
spots, which had turned blue, jepresent mg seas, 
and the patches of reddish-brown sealskin saved 
from falling hy the grease that had accumulated 
over long ) ears— islands 

“It’s thiily-three years old, this cap is,” the 
Greek would whisper, “it mustn't he lost, it comes 
from Moscow !" 

He would clap his hand over his mouth, 
glance at the door and, with a grimace of suffering, 
give a long: “Sh-h-li!” 

“Have \ou been to Moscow?" 

The Greek would then switch over to a fantas- 
tic Franco-German dialect. 

“Yes, be! ore i left Hussia I was a hairdresser 
for a short while in Moscow." He imitated harbor 
scissors with his hands. “Ooh-ooh! Cold!" 
He blew into his tightly clenched fists. “Fires 
burning in the streets!” 

“Log fires?" 

“Yes. And a policeman. A huge police- 
man!" 

He skipped from one foot to the other, stretch- 
ing his arm up as if trying to reach for the huge 
policeman’s cap. 

“It must have been a long time ago.” 

“Thirty-three years ago.” 
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He would quickly clap his hand over his 
mouth again. | 

“What is Moscow like now? Sh-h-h!” he hissed, 
rolling his eyes in terror. 

He would listen toLevshin with bated breath, 
his hand pressing against his heart. What he 
heard contained much that was mysteriously 
attractive, and the picture of old Moscow with 
its blazing log fires merged in his imagination 
with all the beauty that he had ever seen in 
his life: with Abastuman, where in his youth 
ho had learned to shave and dress hair; with 
Trabzon where he had gone to fetch his bride, 
who had been faithfully waiting for many years; 
with the hot soil of Greece where he still dreamed 
of planting a garden for his little ones; with 
the little ones themselves and the lacquer-black 
eyes in their smooth little faces. He pressed his 
beloved cap to his breast and whispered with 
exalted trepidation: 

“Ah, that was a beautiful description of 
what Moscow is like now! Sh-h-h!” 

He would end his call with a heartfelt incan- 
tation: 

“The great thing, sir, is that you are feeling 
well!” 

The next arrival would be Karl. Levshin 
had seen KarTs face countless times, but every 
time it puzzled him: was its perpetual radiance 
simply a function of cloudless health, or w ? as 
it a reflection of the spirit’s exultant triumph? 
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Karl's arrival could only be compared to tho 
lighting up of the leading planet in the mag- 
nificent system of heavenly bodies. 

“Good morning, Herr Levshin,” Karl would 
say. littered by Karl, this commonplace greeting 
sounded as if this was the moment he had been 
dreaming of since childhood and now considered 
it to be the greatest one in his life. 

“Is there anything you would like me to do 
for you?” he would ask. 

Happy to oblige, he would make a note in 
his writing-pad, repeating the words: 

“Five 30-contime stamps. A tube of ‘Chloro- 
dont, ' one franc. A bar of bitter chocolate, 80 cen- 
times.” 

Everything that was said to him made him 
happy. If he brought in the mail he would an- 
nounce in tones of congratulation: 

“It’s from Moscow.” 

And, grateful, he would • depart, although 
it was he who had earned gratitude from 
olhers. 

Half an hour later Doctor Klebe would 
come in. He w T ould croon his set phrases — Did 
you sleep well? Temperature? — and then un- 
hurriedly feel about for a subject of con- 
versation, one not too vital in the interests of 
health. 

On this particular morning he was upset 
and although he tried to perform his ritual, 
he messed it up and it was obvious that he 
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could not decide whether to tell Levshin of his 
troubles or not. 

Pulling out an Edgar Wallace novel from his 
pocket and carelessly waving wilh the hook, 
which had the author's photograph on the cover, 
he said: 

“Of course lie’s no Dostoyevsky or Lev Tol- 
stoi. It would never enter anyone's head to 
compare them at all!” 

He clutched his head in his hands, the head 
into which such a comparison could never 
enter. 

“One look at this massive, unintellectual 
face with the cigarette is enough! I have no 
regard for him at all, hut I keep his hooks for 
mv patients. You Nvill agree that I can't suggest 
Dostoyevsky to an\one wishing to relax and fall 
quietly asleep over a hook. And then, my dear 
Herr Levshin! In the old days a reader was most 
interested to learn of reality through novels 
because he had no notion of reality at all. But 
now it has swallowed us up entirely and w r e are 
glad when a novel tells us something we can 
hardly believe. Books hv a serious author demand 
refleciion. That is the way they are written. 
And it's a strain. Readers want to he like a 
theatre audience for whom all problems have 
been solved.” 

Klebe folded his hands behind his back. 

“We are too often called upon to witness 
warped and amoral psychics in this life of ours 
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to make any additional study of the soul’s 
deformities in novels.” 

He bent towards Levsliin and whispered: 

“There’s an example for >ou close at hand: 
your neighbour. No, not that one, this one 
here,” he pointed to the balcony partition. “I 
thought that such characters could only be found 
in psychological novels. Hut, good God, how 
wrong I was!” 

“I can’t hear you ver\ well,” said Levshin 
loudly. 

“La-la-la-la,” sang the doctor, imitating the 
Klawadel mail horn, and with a cough sprang 
away and peered round I lie partition at the 
neighbouring balcony. 

“She’s out. She has evolved a regimen of her 
own: goes out for a walk when she ought to bo 
in bed. What gives her the right to do so? Can 
it be her wealth?” 

The doctor's eyes bulged. 

“What will the patients think? The rich can 
do as they please at Doctor Klebe’s! Eh?” 

“And will they be wrong?” 

“But you do know what a stickler I am for 
discipline.” 

“Then tell the lady to leave Arktur.” 

“That is exactly what 1 told her. ‘Madame 
Rivash,’ I said, ‘you shall have to part with 
Arktur if to the detriment of your health you 
do not abide by the rules prescribed by medicine.’” 

“Quite a dignified speech 
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“Yes, that is what I said. Or, rather, I said: 
Arktur will have to part with you.” 

“That’s just as good.” 

“But think a moment. Madame Rivash has 
diabetes besides tuberculosis. She criticizes my 
kitchen. Rut she is only permitted one dish out 
of any ten you might think of. 1 keep telling 
her: ‘Madame Rivash, I am doing everything I can 
for you, hut why don’t you invite a profes- 
sional dietetic cook if you’re dissatisfied?’ She 
said she wouldn’t object if the expense was 
borne by Arktur. I only shrugged my shoul- 
ders. There is a limit to everything! Do you 
know Tokay wine, Herr Levshin, genuine Hun- 
garian ‘Tokay? Well then, this Madame Rivash 
is the owner of all the vineyards in Tokay! 
She is a multimillionairess! Neither you nor 
I know what a multimillionairess means. I don’t 
even understand what a million means! And 
she permits herself a mocking tone when she speaks 
to some Doctor Klebe! She receives him in her 
room with her naked arms flung behind her head. 
She ridicules poor Arktur, which, no matter 
what she thinks, is preserving her health. ‘You 
are charging me the highest prices,’ she tells 
me, and adds, ‘for the money I’m paying I have 
a right to demand anything I wish. ’ I shrugged. 
I shrugged my shoulders again, Herr Levshin, 
what else could I do? And then she goes on to 
say: ‘I have a right to demand anything I want 
including your nerves, Herr Doctor.’ I replied 
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that my nerves were not mentioned in Arktur 's 
prospectus nor were they indicated for diabetes. 
She said t hat after this piece of rudeness she 
would be compelled to leave Arktur lor the second 
and last time.” 

“So it was Madame Hivash who said she’d 
leave?” 

“No, I hog your pardon. She called my words 
rude. I was quite willing to admit that they 
were uncivil, hut I — ” 

Klebe peeped round I lie partition again. 
Straightening up, he threw his coat open, and 
challenge flashed in his carriage like the blaze 
of a match. He thrust his hands into his trouser 
pockets, llis chin jutted out. 

“But 1 did not beg her pardon,” lie said. “On 
the contrary. 1 said: Madame, no matter what 
your stay means to Arktur, \ our health means 
much more, and to preserve it--” 

Klebe swallowed a chest ful of air and, fac- 
ing Madame Rivash’s balcony, continued: 

“Arktur will have to part with you, Madame!” 

He sat down on the edge of a chaise-longue 
and rested his elbows on his knees. His back 
became rounded, his chin disappeared into 
his coat collar, and he spoke meekly: 

“It’s madness to own a sanatorium! It was 
a cursed hour when I decided to buy one!” 

“But business wasn’t bad then, was it?” 
asked Levshin. 

“Few people take such a sincere interest 
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iu another’s predicament as you do,” said 
Klebe, apparently missing the irony. “Business 
was very good then, that's true. I bought 
a new car every year. My friends came and 
stayed at Arktur to have a good time and a bit 
of winter sport. I was able to say that I 
was living! But to own something that doesn’t 
belong to you! That’s how the matter stands 
now. I know now the fickle nature of owner- 
ship.” 

“]f it weren’t for the fickleness—” 

“No!” Klebe exclaimed. “My bones are groan- 
ing under the weight of these fetters. And how 
often I thought of Moscow which has a cure for 
this terrible disease!” 

“But is not your disease of your own making?” 

“You wish to switch roles, your question 
sounds like a doctor’s.” 

“Is it too solicitous?” 

“No, it’s too unbiassed. But here you are, 
my properly has become a burden to me because 
I am forced to own it. I am an Austrian, you 
know. Foreign doctors are not permitted to 
practise in Switzerland. The only right my degree 
gives is to be addressed as *IIerr Doctor.’ It’s not 
the same thing as remuneration. An experienced 
medical practitioner like me has to stand up 
with his mouth plugged up in front of any Swiss 
youth just out of the university. On the other 
hand, I am given the right to own property 
when it brings nothing but losses.” 
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“Not only losses, surely.” 

With a hurt look at Levshin, Klebe got up 
from the chaise-longue. 

“You are smiling, Herr Engineer,” he said. 
“My creditors make me sick with their spying. 
Twenty pairs of eyes watch every franc that 
1 put in my pocket. I am an honest man and 1 pay 
mv debts, but because 1 am honest I shall 
not enter into any deals with my conscience. I 
hold the reputation of my establishment 
above all else, and 1 shall not have it stained 
even if I have to live on nothing but pota- 
toes.” 

Klebe began to button up his coat vigorously, 
and in that same moment there came the sound 
of a scale drummed woodenly on the piano, 
repeated time and again without a stop. It came 
from the open window on the first floor and in 
a flash it went all round the balconies and the 
whole building. 

“The major,” Levshin said. 

“The major,” Klebe said. 

Tara-tara-am, the major played, tara-tara-am. 
It was the daily exercise for his right hand, which 
had been injured by calcium injections, and he 
w ? ent through the exercise religiously, forcing 
all the people at Arktur to listen to his playing 
for fifteen minutes every day. 

Klebe sped to the sitting-room. He found 
the major leaning against the music stand, his 
left hand supporting his head lightly, his eyes 
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musing upon a spring landscape on (he wall. 
And even afler Klebe liad come right up to the 
piano, the major’s right hand went on with 
its work. 

“I hog your pardon, Herr Major, but this 
is the hour when you ought to he lying in bed 
on the balcony.” 

Tara-lara-am — the major reached the end of 
the scale and paused. 

“My playing, Herr Doctor, gOes me no pleas- 
ure. Hut I have to sacrifice m\ own hearing in 
order to right the injury you caused me.” 

He uttered all this with unusual calmness 
and then immediately placed the scale down 
again —tara-t ara-am. And thus he carried on 
the conversation, only pausing in his drumming 
to put in a remark. 

“Yes, that unfortunate incident with the 
injections, which occurred through no fault of 
mine, but of the Fraulein Doctor’s,” Klebe said 
to the accompaniment of the music. “I have 
grieved over it with you on more than one occa- 
sion, and I am deeply gratified now that your 
fingers have already developed such enviable 
dexterity. Once again I must advise you to 
continue with this wholesome exercise, hut, as 
we have agreed before, you shall in future 
carry out this exercise before your evening walk.” 

“Or before the morning one.” 

“But not at an hour when you should be rest- 
ing.” 
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“Perhaps 1 needn’t rest at all?” 

“We know of no other means of treatment." 

“Then perhaps 1 should give up treatment'’’'' 

“If you value jour health—” 

“1 do \alue my health and that is win 1 exer- 
cise the fingers that were crippled for me at 
Arktur.” 

“l>ut 1 beg you to consider the routine of this 
house. This music is anion mg not only to 
you but to tlie other pat lents as well. Madame 
Hivasli has more than once expressed her surprise 
to me.” 

“All, I see that Madame Itivash means more 
to y ou — ” 

“On the contrary, Herr Major, especially 
since the madame is leaving us anyway,” Klebe 
hastened to say. 

Hut it was too late. The ‘Major got up and 
standing in front of the piano drummed through 
the scale, striking a mighty last note with his 
thumb and holding the key down. Tara-tara-do-o. 
Without releasing the key, he stated to the 
humming of the whetted strings: 

“I don’t care if anyone is leaving you. 1 shall 
leave in any case.” 

There was only one exit from the sitting-room 
and, after a second’s hesitation, in which they 
measured each other with irate looks, they both 
made for it. However, owing to Ins corpulence 
the major fell back, while the doctor dashed 
through the door and ran to his study. 
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He lli rev himself on the sofa. For something 
like five minutes lie lay with closed e\es ami legs 
stretched out. A fit oi coughing seized him and 
his body was thrown u|> and down on the springs 
of the sofa, 1 hen he grew quiet. Fusing a little, 
he t urned on t he i adio. 1 In- annouiu or w as read i ng 
Genlral Kuiopean weather fomasls m the voice 
of a streen-lo\ei . Klehe jail led out the cord 
and closed his e\rs again. 

All the sounds leaihmg Ins conx lousness 
came Irom the si net. a has horn, sleigh hells 
The sanat on um was silent and Klehe fancied 
that all the furniture had been canied out long, 
long ago and the walls stripped lor repapering 
Klehe was terrified. In his mind's e\e lie death 
saw Arktur’s lomdois iiom which the red car- 
peting, cleaned by Karl, had disappeared, how 
he was rushing from floor to floor, irom room to 
room hut there was a hollow emptiness even - 
where, d he wallpaper the udlow paper with 
the bird design and the blue paper with the 
little flowers— was hanging down in shreds. 
The air was filled with the stench of formalin. 
There was complete silence. 

Klehe jumped up from the sofa and looked 
out of the balcony door. His patients were lying 
in cluiist's-longihs on the balcony. There were 
only a few of them, and the chaisrs-longurs 
stood far apart. 

He came to a sudden decision and rushed 
upstairs. Thank God the carpeting was there 
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and no one had ripped off the wallpaper. When 
lie knocked and entered Inga’s room, lie lound 
her staring at t lie ceiling. Her arms la\ stielehed 
on top ol the blanket m accordance with the 
rules of medicine which had been instilled into 
her. 

Completing bis lound ol morning questions 
hastily, he sang out in loin's ol mu h snneiit\ 
it almost sounded like a music, il bo.\. 

“My dear I ran lei n krechmar! i’lcase do not 
consider it an impertinence on my part, but 
then* is a proposal I’d like to make. 1 should 
like to mo\e you into the southern room, the 
beautiful southern mom. It will not cost you 
a franc moie than sou are pacing now, but it 
will be so vei\ Hindi better lor you then*, so 
much more comfort able with the balcony. Ol 
com so you know tiiat y oil’ll soon be spending 
your days out-uf-doois for \ou aie now suffici- 
ently acclimatized. We shall mo\e you today!” 

“J don’t understand. Aien’t those rooms more 
expensive, Herr Doctor.”’ 

“Hut 1 have just told you that that will not 
concern y ou at all. You must believe me when 
I say that we all want t o make you comloj table, 
as comfort aide as possible, and to see your health 
restored. \ ou have made such an impression 
on us; you ha\e concjueied our hearts. I shall 
be most happy if you will agree to my proposal, 
^ ou agree, 1 see it, you agree! 1 shall gi\u the 
orders right away to put everything in readiness!” 
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Klebe backed out of the room with gestures 
of gratitude and reassurance. He bowed his 
way out into the corridor. Something icy seemed 
to drop to the pit ol his stomach: it was hi s 
anguished pride, he thought, but he could not 
help it now and no power on earth would make 
him go to Madame Ki\ash. lie could not and he 
did not want to let himself be humiliated, lie was 
not one of those people who attained their ends 
by unworthy means. i\o, Doctor Klebe could 
not go to Madame Hi \ ash 1 That was all there 
was to it! 

What about the major.’ \es, perhaps he should 
go to the major. The man was hot-tempered 
but he soon cooled off. In a wa\ lie belonged here, 
he had drunk too long of the air of this town, 
had marched obedient l\ down the corridors jii 
the sanatoria, passing through the rooms and 
balconies— a frightened soldier of fate. The 
mutinies he staged from lime to time left no ripple 
on the surface. All in all, he was a good 
chap. 

And yet he made no sign when he heard Klebe’s 
voice and with his cruel silence compelled the 
doctor to repeat humbly: 

“We lost our tempers, Herr Major, please — ” 

“You lost )our temper,” the major replied 
after a lengthy pause. “You are a doctor and 
cannot afford to lose your temper.” 

“A doctor,” said Doctor Klebe in a dispirited 
voice, standing in the doorway like a suppliant. 
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He groped for a chair like a very old man and 
almost fell into it, hunched up, hands clutched 
to his breast in an effort to suppress a rising 
paroxysm of coughing. 

The major did not turn round. Through his 
dark glasses he stared pitilessly out of the win- 
dow at the motionless and dazzling snow on 
the mountain. * 

“A doctor,” repeated Klebe, regaining his 
poise. “You ought to have acquired \ision dur- 
ing )our stay in these mountains, Herr Major, 
1 mean to sa> an abilil) to see. And most probably 
\ ou do suspect that i am not quite well. Well 
then, you’re right, at limes I call it the disten- 
tion of my aorta, at others bronchitis. Hut what 
does it matter what 1 call it, it’s only for my 
patients’ sake. You can be sure that I'll not 
tell them that I am suffering from the same disease 
as they, and that the onl\ thing I learnt during 
my ten years ‘up on top’ was to dread moving 
down below T . You know the feeling I mean. 
I should be receiving the same treatment as 
you, only, maybe, a little less. And forgive 
my mentioning it, but I am not getting a pen- 
sion. That explains the Noah’s Ark in which 
both you and I, Herr Major, are sailing. It will 
sink to the bottom if its crew' and passengers 
desert it. Do not leave your cabin, Herr Major. 
I am speaking with you as with a gentle- 
man.” 

Doctor Klebe’s eyelids turned red, he made 
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his apologies haughtily, an odd, contemptuous 
smile twisted his lips. He rose from his chair 
with difficulty and stood with bowed head. 

“Very well,” said t lie major without turning 
away from the window, “1 shall slay for the time 
being.” 



VII 

NGA LAV fid I on hci 
hack . Il hurt and fright - 
entd hei lo turn. A hoi 
low, resilient ball seemed 
t o roll in her side w lien- 
e\er she tried lo change 
her position the least 
hit. She was afraid this 
Lai 1 would roll o\erand squash her heart or hei 
throat and smother her. 

Looking askance at Doctor Stum, she said 
breathing carefully: 

“And then that puncturing began, a second, 
a third time, and all in one and the same place. 
It was terrible! I’m not going to let you do it 
again. I shan’t let you torture me. You can’t 
spread your rules to even one. I’m an excep- 
tion, not a rule. It hurts. You said I’d be 
playing football, and instead of that I can’t 
even leave my bed. Do you know the name 
for it? Cad dish ness 1 ” 

Not to use up the whole supply of her irrita- 
tion, she turned her face away from Stum. 

“Your colleague wrote to you in plain words," 
she said to the wall, “>ou have no right! I’ll 
run away.” 



b 1 
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Mr* glanced al Mum stealthily. f J is fact* was 
grave, lie was listening to her t houghlluily , 
nut the way lie would to a child ur even a patient, 
with a keen desne to appreciate her arguments. 

“We cannot stop the 1 jineumal hot u\ now," 
In* said “1 here was gas todav I mtioduced fill \ 
o ul u c* t call line! les. We must continue. 1 hope 
we can manage without searing the commis- 
sures 

“The) told me so man) nice things about )ou." 
Inga said in a slight 1\ gentler tone. 

“We’ll do it again m the* evening,” lie smiled. 

“Darling,” her voice implored him, “1 love 
y on so much 1 1 love \ou so \er\ much! 1 love 
von whatever way \ou wish it. How do you 
wish it.’" she asked very quiet I). “Du von wish 
it 

She raised her hand uppi ehensi \e!) and 
stretched it out to him. 

“Dill there's just one thing I want— please, 
please don't, puncture me again 1 ” 

He stroked her wrist. Damn it, how she re- 
minded him of Ins wife! W hen she screwed up 
her eves and the painted mil of her o\ clashes 
glistened with tear-drops, lie felt that he would 
lean over and press his cheek to her face. Hut 
instead, lie said instructive!): 

“There is only one way to fight tuberculo- 
sis: trench war. The patient must dig himself 
in and gradually narrow the circle around the 
enemy. Step by step.” 
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“Oil, but no one Know? how wais should be 
louplit. Olheiwise they wuuhl ne\er be loM 
And you, a Swiss, ha\e iii»\er e\en loupht in 
a war.” 

“We held our positions in the mountains ill 
through t lie world war,” N urn objected lb' 
stiaiphlened up and the <unii‘is ol Ins mouth 
curled down as il lie were hint 

“Ao, y ou are no soldier 

“That's somethin!: to be decided on the 
battl. fi dd.” 

lie looked eenuinel\ tombed to the (pink. 
\nolher minute and he would start on Wil- 
helm Tell. She lamdied soundlessly - to piexenl 
herself from roi/ehinu\ 

“We don’t need a iiall lefieid. \nyone . an see 
I hat y ou are pood-nat ured 

Her smile suddenly vanished. 

“I shall irel well, shan’t 1 

“I don’t doubt it.” 

“All riLrht then. I trust you.” 

Their part nip was unexpectedly cheerful, and 
at once e\ery t lime appeared pleasant and deal 
to her. For several moments she Ihouirht of Stum 
with deliphf He didn’t look like a doctor at 
all His hands’' Yes, his hands did a little, maybe 
Le\shin\s hands were more like a doctor’s And 
then he wasn’t as easilv embarrassed as Stum 
It was awtuljy funnv the way Stum turned 
his eyes away! Was he in love' 1 Levshin was 
definitely not. 
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Inga got out her little mirror. But she found 
no pleasure in studying her face. She had been 
losing more weight lately and the powder 
only emphasized the lifeless sallowness of her 
skin. 

Karl came in. lie easily rolled the bed with 
Inga in it out to the balcony, lifting up the 
soundless wheels over the threshold. Inga pur- 
posely made him move her bed to the left, 
then to the right, a little forward, then back 
again: she enjoyed looking at Karl’s beaming, 
ruddy face 

After he had bowed himself out, Inga began 
to listen to the sounds of life on the other bal- 
conies, closing her eyes, then raising her eyelids 
slowly and blinking through her lashes at 
the sparkling snow-clad mountains. She could 
hear coughing and the snapping of spittoon lids. 
There was a barely distinguishable crackle 
of languidly turned pages. 

A newspaper was rustling on the terrace below. 

Suddenly she heard Doctor Hoffman coming 
out to Levshin on the next balcony. There was 
no mistaking the tapping of her high heels. 
She sat down on the chvsr-Iongue which creaked 
beneath her weight. “Makes herself quite at 
home,” Inga thought vexedly. 

“What happened?” Levshin asked. 

“It's terrible!” 

She was breathing rapidly. She must have 
been running up the stairs. 
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“Do you know . (lie new patient, I told \ ou 
about him ... a boy of nineteen. 1 examined 
his phlegm today. I left the laboratory for a 
minute and when I came back I found Klebe at 
the microscope. ‘\\ ell,’ he said, ‘have \<>u found 
any bacilli in the young man’s phlegm.*' ‘No,’ 

I answered, 4 1 did not.’ ‘Whose preparation 
have you got under the glass? ills’’ ‘Ses, it’s 
his.' ‘Well, I’ve just found a couple of bacilli 
in it,’ he said, ‘urn needn’t look further 
I could not protest. J he minute he left the lab 
I rushed to the microscope and started looking 
again. I found nothing. It’s a good thing some 
material was left over. I made another prepa- 
ration, put it under the microscope and again 
discovered not lung. An hour later Klebe reap- 
peared and I told him that I couldn’t find any 
bacilli. The test results were negative and there 
were definitely no bacilli. And do you know 
what lie said’’* ‘I told you not to waste your 
time on this rigmarole. Nothing will be altered 
now, anyway. I have told the young man that 
unfortunately bacilli had been found.' ” 

Every word they said reached Inga in smothered 
tones as if they were being pushed into her ears 
intent ionally. 

A chaise-longue creaked sharply— Levshin had 
raised himself up on his elbows. 

“What if the truth leaks out?” he said quietly. 

“But how could it?” asked Doctor Hoffman. 
“Who can prove that Klebe didn’t see the bacilli?” 
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“But if }ou tell the patient about it — 

“That Klebe had lied' On whose assort ion' 1 ” 

“Then do the tests o\er airam.” 

“Good Lord, of course I will, but the point 
is that by now the patient is certain that lie’s 
got active pulmonar\ tuberculosis, lie’s branded 

“But are jou quite certain that Klebe lied?” 
“Yes ” 

“Then you are conniving in (lie lie with him.” 

The woman darted across the balcon\. 

“What’s the use of my confiding in you?” 

“None at all. You’d inuili belter confide in 
Klebe.” 

“He knows perfectly well that 1 didn’t believe 
him. But lie’ll never admit it, never, lie’ll 
simply discharge me.” 

“Would \ou be sorry to leave him?” 

“1 hate him,” she said through clenched teeth, 
“but you see — ” 

‘Wes, yes, I understand. He's paying you 
a salary which is a third of what Karl gets, 
and then you tell me he is also six months be- 
hind — ” 

“Yes, but,” she broke in, lowering her voice 
to a whisper, “is it to be street for me then?” 

“You’ve got to find another job. Talk to Stum 
about it. All right, I’ll talk to him. Do you 
want me to? lie’s a decent sort ” 

“Slop it! Perhaps in your country, in Moscow, 
people are given jobs out of decency or some- 
thing of the sort. Stum is Swiss and the law 
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binds him to employ only >wiss. I am a tor 
eigner like Klebe. Do you Ihmk he does not 
realize that I ha\e nowhere else jo go'" 

“lie’ll discliaiee you any w «« \ il llie leinam- 
mg patients run .i\\ ay 

“Of course. J hat is \\ 1 1 y it is m m\ own inter 
esfs to see that the patients do not inn away 
Therefore I’ve got to do what Doctor klche j *■ 
doing . . . and . . I see now lh«it 1 shnuldn’1 

have told y on all this.” 

The speakers relapsed into silence. It struck 
Inca with sudden ania/emeiit that she had not 
couched for (pule some time now I he thought 
that a fit of coughing might st.ut leinfied her. 
and indeed, there it was now, weeping up hei 
throat, tickling and scrahhing, and tin 1 only 
way to breathe now was to draw in the air woe- 
fully with short fiequenl grasps and nn leasing 
the frequency of these ca^s with e\er\ second 
until il was impossible to hold back the couch- 
ing. 

She coughed once. .Just once, \eiy quietly, but 
it seemed to her that all (lie hah nines boomed 
in reply like empty barrels, Die rumbling 
echo spreading farther and farther in space, 
sweeping out of Arktur into the mountains. 
And almost at once she saw Doctor Hoffman’s 
reddish head, glinting golden in the sun, dart 
out from behind the partition, then her face 
with large raspberry -red spots on her cheeks. 
“I forgot that you were out on the halconv, 
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Fraulein Krechmar. I hope my chatting hasn’t 
disturbed you.” 

“Oh no, Fraulein Doctor, I was dozing and 
never heard a word.” 

“How do you feeD” 

“Splendid.” 

“Adieu!” 

The doctor hastily took her leave and through 
her growing paroxysm of coughing Inga heard 
her running away from Le\shiiTs balcony. 

Gradually, peace returned— the silence to 
which she had been listening composedly but 
a short while ago. There was not a trace of com- 
posure in Inga’s heart now. She pressed her fin- 
gers down on her galloping pulse. She felt that 
any moment now the stream would break through 
the skin, and then everything would be over. 
Inga threw back her covers and let her feet down 
on the floor. Tattered, scarlet rags, resembling 
jelly-fish, moved before her eyes, then dissolved 
into emptiness. And through the breaks and 
intervals between them floated the bluish-white 
mountain chain turned upside down. This sen- 
sation was heady but fleeting and as soon as it 
passed Inga tried to get up. And then the hollow 
ball in her chest rolled over menacingly, as if 
it meant to push her heart out. She stood stock- 
still. The frosty air scorched her feet, which were 
accustomed to warmth. She made a timorous 
step towards the partition with arms stretched 
out before her like a skater who had nevei 
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slopped on the ice before, and leaning over the 
railing Ihe way Frauloin Hoffman had done a 
minute before looked over l lie partition 

Levshin was lying hack on his elbows, which 
was not according to the rules, lie seemed lo 
be expecting lo see Inga’s while face. He tugged 
his hand out and waved her back 

“Why did \ou get up 1 ” 

“Come here,” she whispered, “at once.” 

He waved her back more vigorously still and 
she disappeared. While lie unstrapped his bag 
he listened to the sounds of her settling back in 
bed. He experienced an onrush of pleasure from 
the ease with which he moved about. He was 
certain that he’d get up now and would settle 
something that needed settling, and he gloried 
in the knowledge that he was capable of doing 
so and that he was Tit and fully recovered. 

He went to Tnga with the feeling of supremacy 
with which doctors approach their patients. 
The change in her was very noticeable and in- 
spired wistful sympathy, hut the words which 
expressed it in Levshin ’s conscience seemed odd 
to him. He thought: “I know if, 1 knew that slic’d 
he worse.” 

“I heard everything,” Inga declared solemnly. 

“Too had.” 

“Too had for the doctors.” 

He did not expect such straightforwardness, 
nor a voice so stern, and looked at Inga silent- 
ly. 



“Since they have cheated the boy, they might 
cheat me and all of us ... and you,” she 
said. 

“But you and I are really ill. There’s no point 
in cheating us.” 

“How do 1 know? Nobody knows,” she said 
obstinately. “Can you tell me why Klebe lied 
to the boy?” 

“He’s afraid of losing all his patients.” 

Inga raised herself up. 

“It’ll serve him right: let’s leave him, let’s 
go away from Arktur.” 

“Lie down properly,” Levshin said in the 
tones of a doctor. “It’s silly to move from one 
sanatorium to another. Do you think that Stum 
will follow you about from sanatorium to sana- 
torium?” 

“I don’t want to be made a fool of.” 

“Don’t you trust Slum?” 

Inga leaned back on her pillow and the warm 
reflection of the sun, coming from somewhere 
far, far away, fell softly on her face. 

“Perhaps all this is a lie, a lie!” 

Levshin made no rejoinder because he want- 
ed to save her somewhat lazy smile and her 
fleeting and obviously fragile hope. But bitter- 
ness returned to Inga instantly. 

“Stum must be told of these goings on. Will 
you tell him? No?” She squinted up at him. “Play- 
ing the cow'ard together with your beloved Frau- 
lein Doctor, are you?” 



“Whatever she said against Riche lacks evi- 
dence,” he said. 

“Then you’re just like everyone else, you and 
your Moscow!” 

Levshin smiled a! her childishness, while her 
jealousy, which she seemed to lie flaunting on 
purpose, only caused him a moment's surprise. 
He drewv constant comparisons between him- 
self and Inga, trying to recall his condition, 
long since overcome, when he had been as ill as she 
was and when he knew T not whom to trust. And 
yet it had been imperative to trust someone in 
the unquestionable way a child trusts its moth- 
er. In Inga's face he seemed to read his recent 
trials, but like a reader who is apt to find only 
the meaning he wants to find in a book, Levshin 
saw nothing but the resemblance between him- 
self and Inga, disregarding almost entirely all 
that was different between them. 

She found breathing difficult, she dreaded 
excitement and yet she could not suppress it. 
Dark fever blotches collected on her cheek-bones 
and from the jerking of the blanket Levshin saw 
how restless her hands were. 

“Poor boy,” Inga breathed, blinking to stop 
the tears. “I want to see him, bring him here.” 

“I don't know him.” 

“Then tell Friiulein Doctor to bring him, 
will you?” 

“I'll ask her.” 

“We are so unhappy here!” 
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Inga blinked again, but a lear had already 
escaped from between her eyelids. Slipping 
down her temple, it turned to ice, freezing a 
strand of hair together. This tiny drop of ice 
— first dimming in the cold, then rapidly turn- 
ing glassy — forced Le\shin to see the pain 
which Ins subconscious mind preferred to over- 
look, and he knew now that he could not settle 
anything and that lus restored health did not 
in any way set him free, but on the contrary it 
put him under an unpleasant obligation to this 
patient, to Inga. 

“Give me my handkerchief,” she said, “it's 
too cold to stretch for it.” 

He handed her the flimsy little handkerchief 
which was lying on tjie table and she look if, her 
finger-tips barely showing from under the covers. 

“We're at their mercy, we’re at their mercy,” 
she repeated over and over again, no longer 
thinking of holding back her tears. 

Levshin interrupted her: 

“At whose mercy? What arc you saying?” 
and sat down on the edge of her bed. 

The same moment he realized that this was 
wrong, that he should not have sal down, that 
he should have soothed Inga with some sort of 
conviction, with sensible reasoning— but he 
couldn't very well jump up from the bed now, 
and, instead, said in harsher tones: 

“You’re always afraid of something, but there’s 
nothing to be afraid of really!” 
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And then he heard an absolutely unexpected 
note in Inga’s voice. 

“Are \ on sure that you’re not afraid. 1 ” 

Provocative, brightened eyes stared straight 
into his own. Lev shin threw hack Ins head to 
get a hotter look at this merry face, which 
seemed to belong to another person. 

“Bend down,” Jnga whispered quite different ly , 
blinking frequently and gaily. 

He bent down. 

“Lower. I'll tell you a very important secret.” 

He bent lower, liaising herself up, she kissed 
him on the cheek. 1 heir laces were icy, and hei 
touch seemed light and diaphanous, hardly 
tangible. Levslnn smiled, she rciipjocated with 
a smile and offered him her handkerchief: 

“Huh the lipstick off. The Fraulein Doctor 
might see you.” 



VIII 

HE MAJOR, whose ac- 
quaintance Inga had 
made recently, brought 
his portable gramophone 
and his favourite Russian 
records to her room 
11 c never parted with the 
records. All alone, skull- 
l tap pulled down over his 
eu's, lie would listen to gipsy strains coming, 
it seemed, from another world. A liny tear-drop 
would sometimes run down 111s reddish cheek as 
if it had lost its way. lie would turn the handle 
of the gramophone and, nodding sentimental- 
ly, listen lo the husky voice of a songstress, 
long since dead, but who seemed to be still 
dying. 

lie boasted of his records to Inga, but she 
found no pleasure in the old recordings of unfa- 
miliar hrics nor in the lamentations of a voice 
that sounded scarcely human. She gazed at the 
major with unseeing eyes, did not listen to the 
gramophone but thought of the strange book she 
had been reading. 

It was a novel signed with a pen-name by 
someone in South America, a man of pessimistic 
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views, but one who described disasters with 
such a passionate scorn that they fascinated 
you and lured you on to a life full of hardship 
and risk, a life fermented on a painful mixture 
of struggle and adventure. Somewhere in the 
ocean, men doomed to death, adventurers and 
criminals, were borne along in a ship mastered 
by a scoundrel and a dealer in human destinies 
Love, conceived by dregs of mankind— or were* 
they knights?— flared up suddenly with a sweet 
and fiery ardour in a far-off harbour, somewhere 
in New Orleans. And the name New Orleans 
itself, carried through the book like a refrain, 
melodious and unexplained like Klawadel, kept 
ringing on and on in your brain like the heart- 
rending song of the mail carrier’s horn. Oh, 
how you wished to go, to run away, to sail on 
an unknown ship to an unknown harbour, ko con- 
demn yourself to destruction, to a love that 
knew neither shame nor fear. The unknown 
author with his sunlit New Orleans and his 
scum of mankind evoked in Inga a disdain for 
suffering, for illness and for weakness. And 
yet her lot— would it be long now?— was a life 
crowded with thermometers, syringes and in- 
jections. They wrapped her in damp bedshcets, 
rubbed her down with alcohol, they punctured her 
body, pumped air into her, and in grateful re- 
ciprocation of all this she paid her bill with 
her father’s money once a week on Mon- 
day. 
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“How did you like the novel?” the major 
asked, certain now that Inga was not listening 
to the gramophone. 

“It's shameless, fast and daring. It makes 
your heart ache while you're reading it. It's 
the kind of book 1 like.” 

The major removed his pince-nez , squinting 
short-sightedly at Inga with limpid eyes, then 
asked seriously. 

“Adventure?” 

“No, danger and misfortune.” 

“I see. It's something wo understand: we are 
unfortunates, too.” 

“Oh no! We have so little misfortune! I don't 
even know what we have less— happiness or 
unhappiness!” 

“Do you want variety?” 

“I don’t want life to be always divided into 
musts and must nots 

“Yes, it is boring here. I’m definitely going 
to leave. I’ll go to Locarno in the spring and 
then to Meran.” 

“I was told that you fought in the war,” Inga 
smiled. 

“Yes.” 

“Were you scared?” 

“We, western Slavs, have been fighting for 
centuries.” 

“Were there moments when you were fright- 
ened?” 

“A few.” 
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“Did }ou bend when you heard bullets?” 

“At war it’s best to stay bent ” 

“And are you scared now'.’" 

“Now?” 

“Scared of your T. 13.?” 

lie thought a moment. 

“Yes, 1 am scared.” 

“Is it more terrifying than the war?” 

“It’s a slower process. There’s plenty of time 
to think—” 

“Of fear?” 

“Of everything.” 

“Do you think ever j one is scared?” 

“Yes.” 

“Not Levshin.” 

“He thinks that he is getting well. He belongs 
to a particular type of man— their imagination 
is killed by a sense of security.” 

“Hut he is belter. You’ve been here a long 
time. Don’t people recover here'” 

“Some do.” 

“What does it depend on?” 

The major paused again. He pul on his pines- nez 
and read the name on a gramophone rec- 
ord. 

“The best thing is to bend, to bend low all 
Hie time,” he said. 

“But I don’t want to,” Inga exclaimed. “I’m 
not going to bend.” 

“Then—” 

“I know. But I won’t anyway. I^et’s change 
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the subject. How did )ou happen In he in Rus- 
sia?” 

“We western Slavs—" 

“Oh, yes, you western Slavs—" 

“Was that a sneer? No' 1 I thought— Mans 
oi us were brought up in Russia: cadet school, 
in i lit ary academy, then a commission. We are 
a passionate people. Hut the Russians know how 
to infect one with their dreams. I lived and 
dreamed in Kie\. ll was a city of enchantment ' 
I heard all of them (he nodded at the records) 
in the flesh. One woman had a baritone. There 
was a man, too, who had almost a contralto. 
Beautiful! I thought it was going to last for- 
ever. 1 had all the fun 1 wanted. 1 had a motor 
c)cle and once I was speeding downhill when 
suddenly a cab appeared round l ho bend. 1 
crashed right into it ! The cabby could hardly 
collect the wheels! And 1 was fresh as a daisy 1 
Beautiful!” 

“Lord,” Inga sighed, “what an exciting expe- 
rience!" 

The major raised his head proud 1\. 

“One night, I was sent post-haste to Monte- 
negro. When I reached the Danube war had al- 
ready broken out. I was given a company right 
away.” 

“Is that much?” 

“I was young then,” said the major. He took 
a tiny notebook from his coat pocket and leafed 
the pages over skilfully with his little finger. 
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"1 spent 651 days at the front. Marched 
'.JU5 kilometres. Spent over iU, 500 hours in 
trenches. 1 was wounded twice, both times m 
the leg. The first time was in l ( dlt)— ” 

“Wait a minute, ” Inga interrupted. “Did noii 
count all that up afterwards <»r at the 
front V ” 

“W'e, officers, counted e\er\ thing that con 
corned our participation in the war fiom bore- 
dom and for the sake of the game -we had a tot alt 
zator. When new men came in we laid Del s on 
who had been in the trenches longer, or who 
had retreated over a greater distance I worked 
out my figures here, ‘up on top'.” 

“Give me \our notebook. I’ll onl\ take a 
glance at it, from the beginning or from the 
end— whatever you sa\ 

The major came up to Inga. Holding the 
notebook high aho\e her head, Ik* entreated* 

“Don’t laugh.” 

“Of course not 

She read the closely w lit ten page intently. 

“Books?” 

“ Yes.” 

“What books?” 

“The ones I read through m one go. Or ones 
I did not understand.” 

“What are the asterisks for?” 

“To show what books I road at one sitting but 
did not understand.” 

She glanced at him with dancing eyes. 
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“Magic Mountain even has two asterisks!” 

“Yes. Ever read it? Here, on the magic moun 
lain, it’s taboo. It’s about people like you and 
me. 1 > ut here I hey pretend it doesn’t exist.” 

“Is it hard (o get?” 

“Try.” 

“Is it harmful?” 

“For doctors. Bui they say it's harmful for 
patients.” 

“I notice that here ‘up on top’ medicine is 
trying to replace the church with its supervision.” 

They both laughed at this apt thought. 

“It’s true,” the major said. “Whatever is 
considered a sin in heaven is supposed to be 
bad for you here. It’s bad for you to speak of 
illness, bad to think, bad to love. Love seems 
to be the worst of all. Did you know it? How- 
ever,” he added hurriedly, “it’s not as bad for 
women.” 

“Why?” 

“They aren’t so vehement,” the major said, 
but Inga seemed not to hear and he beat a hasty 
retreat. “Medicine feels it has been wronged 
by the Magic Mountain , because the writer 
wrote his book without obtaining the blessing 
of the Davos Medical Association first. But, T 
must admit, I did not understand the book. Des- 
tiny ruled by chance is a philosophy which 
deprives the patient of his will.” 

“And the doctors of their income,” Inga sup- 
plemented with scorn. 
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The major felt that they understood one an* 
other. A surge of tenderness softened him. In- 
ga’s large eves were dewy and full of an odd cu- 
riosity. He had never seen such eyes so close 
before. He stretched out Ins hand for the note 
book, clasped Inga’s arm timidly with bis 
thin fingers and stood still, heartened by the 
fact that he was permit led to hold her arm. lie 
fumbled for the pince-nez in his pocket. He did 
not notice her mocking smile Putting on his 
pince-nez and stooping to look deeper into hei 
unusual eyes, he fell as though he had lost his 
foothold and was plunging into something deadly 
cold and that in a minute he would scream. He 
began to tremble. He squeezed her unresisting 
arm, it was hot, and bending lower, he asked 
in a shaking voice: 

“Have you got a fever?” 

Inga pushed him away with her fists. Startled, 
he straightened up and made a dash for his 
gramophone. Just then somebody knocked. 

Doctor Hoffman and a young man came m 
followed closely by Levshin. 

“Here we are,” the doctor said. 

The young man came up to the bed, clicked his 
heels and bowed. Inga gave him her hand. He 
bow r ed once more, touched the tips of her fin- 
gers carefully and stepped back in true military 
fashion. 

“Willi Bauer,” he said quietly and took a step 
towards the major. 
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Everyone looked at him in silence, with sym- 
pathy. He had reddish hair. The freckles on 
his face formed a pattern that gave the impres- 
sion that a butterfly had alighted on his nose, 
spreading ils wings on his cheeks lie looked 
over twenty. 

“Have you grown used to the altitude?” Inga 
asked. 

“I don’t think so,” Bauer replied politely. 
“My nose bleeds even morning and evening and 
there's a shooting pain in my ears as if a foot- 
ball had smacked into my forehead.” 

“Do >ou play football?” Inga asked with a 
quick glance at Levshin. 

“No, but when I was a child 1 was hit by a 
ball as I was passing a football field, and 1 
remember how m> nose bled.” 

Again they looked at him m silence. He spoke 
dully, he was not given to mimicry and the 
ginger butterfly of freckles on his face was mo- 
tionless as though it had dried up. 

“Will you be staying here long?” asked 
Inga. She diligently repeated all t lie questions 
laid down by the local rules of propriety, 
the questions which she had once been 
asked. 

“I've only got a three weeks’ leave after m> 
illness.” 

“Oh, I see. But if your health. . your ill 
ness demands a longer sta>?” 

“It would still he three weeks.” 
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if the 


“Bui if it’s dangerous for \oii 
doctors prose ri lie,” Inga persisted. 

“Three weeks and not a minute longer,” re 
plied Willi Bauer in his army manner 

“But your lungs are had.” 

“I had pneumonia, 1 recovered and got lease 
My doctor told me to go up to the mountains 
to strengthen up,” he pointed gravely to Ins 
chest . 

“I hear that xou’xe got bacilli, ” Lex shin said 

“It makes no difference,” Bauer replied with- 
out hesitation. “I've got to In* hack on the job 
in seventeen da\s.” 

“What sort of a heartless job is it 1 ” Inga cried 

“Whv do vou say that?” Bauer said without 
altering his assertive manner, “I work for a 
Viennese firm of interior decorators. We have 
a good clientele. People envy me quite a bit. 
All my friends are out of work. I’m sure t hex ’d 
be glad to develop some bacilli, anything to 
gel a job.” 

Doctor Hoffman turned towards the balconx 
door. Coming up close to her, Levshm said: 

“K lobe’s in a grotesque position.” 

She made no reply. The major, deciding that Inga 
did not feel offended, regained his composure. 

“You aren't taking your health serioush 
enough,” he said. 

“Whatever way \ou take if,” replied Willi 
Bauer, “I still have to be back in seventeen 
days’ time.” 
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He walked up to the pile of records and 
clicked his heels. 

“Have you got a rumba?” 

Inga gave him a resentful look. 

“You are perfectly well, anybody can see 
that. It amazes me why you came hero at all? 
You’ve never had any bacilli, that’s something 
you ought to know.” 

“That’s exactly what I think,” Bauer replied 
politely, turning round to face her. “The sana- 
torium has been paid for, that’s why I came. 
Doctor Klebe discovered some bacilli. 1 am very 
sorry to cause the sanatorium all this trouble, 
but I cannot change my plans.” 

“You’re not worrying at all!” Inga chal- 
lenged him. 

“Not at all,” Bauer said in a pleased tone. 
“There’s no pain anywhere. The only thing is 
that my nose bleeds.” 

“Then what made you come up here?” 

“What do you think? I would much rath- 
er have taken the cash instead, but I w r as 
given leave and sent here without further 
ado.” 

“They might refund the money if you ask 
them,” Inga said. 

Bauer bared his short upper teeth and the 
line of pale gum above them. It was his first 
smile. 

“I’d like that,” he said dully. 

He noticed that no one smiled. The sick young 
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lad^, whose own idea it v\as to invite him up 
to her room, was looking at him in an unfriend 1\ 
way and it even seemed that there was mocker) 
in her eyes. Bauer felt hurt. He smoothed Ins 
already very smooth hair. No one spoke for a 
while. And in that moment of silence all of them 
heard and recognized a familiar knock on the 
door. 

“I hope 1 ’in not intruding, ladies and gentle 
men,” Doctor klebe sang, coining in and stop- 
ping at the door, his whole posture expressing 
his readiness to leave the room at once. 

“I’m glad you came,” Jnga said. “We are try- 
ing to talk our young man into staying at Ark- 
tur a little longer, hut he assures us that there's 
nothing for him to do here because lie’s per- 
fectly well.” 

Doctor Klebe twisted his mouth slight l\, 
portraying doubt, trving at the same time to 
smile pleasantly as was his habit. 

“I am glad,” he sighed, “that our dear Herr 
Bauer feels so well. I nfort unatelv, subjective 
feeling does not always reflect the actual state of 
one’s health.” 

“He’s terribly obstinate! He says that even 
if his life depended on it he would not stay on at 
Arktur.” 

“Good God, how your conversation must have 
run away with you!” 

Doctor Klebe concealed his anxiety no longer. 
Inga was excited. Levshin was watching her 
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too closely. Klebe noticed it. He picked Inga’s 
temperature chart off the table: 

“] ’m amazed, Fraulein Doctor, that such a 
conversation was held in your presence!” he 
said irritably. “The doctor is the only person 
one should talk to about illness. Is it necessary 
to bo reminded of this rule, ladies and gentle- 
men? You’d be surprised at the number of 
people who develop a disease simply by talking 
about suffering! ” 

“We were just chatting,” Inga said. “We are 
trying to prove to our friend, Herr Bauer, that 
although he’s well he’s got to go through a 
course of treatment at Arktur. You are of the 
same opinion, aren’t you, Herr Doctor?” 

Klebe twitched his shoulders. 

“I’am the only person who is compelled to 
stay at Arktur, Fraulein Krechmar. ” 

Fortunately there was another knock on the 
door. Karl came in. 

“Good morning,” he flashed a rapt smile, 
“any errands?” 

“Yes, please,” Inga said. “First, there are 
some postcards, about six. ” 

“Six at 20 centimes—” 

“Then, Karl, call at the bookshop and ask 
them for a novel called Magic Mountain . That’s 
the title, isn’t it, Herr Major?” 

“No, no,” Doctor Klebe broke in like a shot, 
‘i’ve never heard of such a novol.” 

“I thought you had a greater knowledge of 
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literature, Doctor,” Jnga said, raising herself 
up on her elbows. 

“There is no such novel. Aren't 1 right, Herr 
Major? " 

“You’ve spoken to me about it many a time,” 
the major replied gloomily, “and although you 
prefer Wallace — ” 

“No, no,” Klebe interrupted, “don’t write 
it down, Karl, don’t. I’ll he going down to the 
bookshop myself. " 

He stepped noiselessly up to Inga’s bed and 
regaining his usual anxious manner, crooned, 
drawing out the words like in a lullaby: 

“Allow me to carry out your errand personal 
h , Fraulein Krcchmar— . ” Then, abruptly, in 
his ordinary voice, “What’s the matter?” 

Inga coughed gently with timid caution. Her 
face blanched rapidly. Her elbows slipped down. 
She stared at Klebe with fear, and when he 
took her by the shoulders to ease her down on 
the pillows her face looked dead like a doll’s 
with the colours washed off. The fall jolted her, 
she coughed and pressed her lips together with 
a grimace of pain. Then for a second it looked 
as if her lipstick had started sliding down 
her chin, but the chin at once grew brighter 
and darker than the lips. Inga wanted to put 
her hand to her mouth but Klebe stayed it, 
and taking a towel handed him by Doctor Hoff- 
man put it on Inga’s chest and wiped her chin 
with it. 
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“Don’t worry,” he said calmly and added the 
word “ice” so quietly that Doctor Hoffman must 
have only guessed what he meant. 

Karl was the .first to" disappear unnoticed. 
Doctor Hoffman followed him with businesslike 
haste. The major, deciding to entrust his gramo- 
phone l-o Bauor, collected his records and tip- 
toed to the door. Bauer bowed to Inga and Doc- 
tor Klobo in turn. 

Levshin, too, wanted to leave. 

Inga’s breath caine with a gurgle through her 
blood-smeared, open mouth. 

“Don’t go,” her words were soundless. 

Klebe said gravely, “You must not talk, ” 
and without turning his head gave Levshin 
permission to remain. “Stay,” he said and once 
again wiped the blood off Inga’s chin. 

With her eyes Inga begged Levshin to come 
up closer. Her glance chanced fleet ingly upon 
the book that she had just been reading. It 
lay on the table. She thought that this was 
the beginning of terrible disasters, that the 
ship was sailing away on a desperate mission 
and that she was on it. Sounds she had nev- 
er heard before rang in her ears as though a 
storm were coming up, whistling and wailing. 
Crowds of words rushed through her mind, then 
they were pushed away into the darkness by 
two melodious names— New Orleans and Kla- 
wadel. 

Levshin stood at the foot of her bed afraid to 
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move.’ He saw shadows gathering and deepen- 
ing on her cheeks, the twitching of her eye- 
brows and the flickering of the eyes which she 
could not tear away from his, her eyes from which 
all else had vanished except fear— overwhelm- 
ing fear. 



IX 


PR1NG came and with it 
a so u them Fbhn. It flowed 
like water in a never 
ending stream, working 
its way through the val- 
ley and washing over the 
cliffs. Breathing became 
more difficult. Clothes 
grew heavier, weighing 
down shoulders. Snow was melting but rather 
unwillingly. On the courts in front of the 
kurhaus the ico had softened and curl- 
ing had to be stopped, but the big skating- 
rinks were still in good condition and Cana- 
dian hockey teams arrived, belatedly for some 
reason. 

Banners with the solitary commanding word 
“Canada” stretched across the street, fluttering 
in the wind, their agitation intensifying the 
sensation of bad weather. Few people turned 
up at the skating-rink, but the hockey game 
took place. 

White and orange sweaters, tangled up in 
a ball, rolled from one end of the field to the 
other. The ball uncoiled into separate threads. 
These seemed to be blown in all directions by 
the wind. Then they hurriedly gathered into 
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skeins, entangling in a ball again, and tho ball 
would again roll about the field. During these 
minutes it was impossible to follow any one 
particular player because all seemed to possess 
common arms, legs and heads, and these 4 changed 
from one sweater to another with lightning 
speed. 

It was the first time that Levshin was witness- 
ing such a frenzy of human energy. Suspense 
took hold of him in dragging, vibrating spasms, 
as if it were his own self flying them, over the 
ice, scraping it at the sharp turns, the ice hiss- 
ing and droning, and his braking skates throw- 
ing up sheets of white dust. lie glanced from 
time to time at Doctor Hoffman sitting bosido 
him and only managed an admiring 1 
“Eh? Eh?” 

She nodded, well pleased. 

He tried to follow the flight of tho puck shot 
along by furious hits with snub-nosed sticks, 
but his eyes were not fast enough, tho puck 
flew across the ice like a bullet. He only caught 
up with tho game when the referee blew his 
whistle in order to disqualify a player or to 
see an injured man off the field. Levshin watched 
the hockey sticks cutting through the air in 
the terrifying way of cavalry sabres and the 
arms, legs and heads of the players strangely 
appearing to change from the orange sweaters 
to the white ones, from the white to the orange, 
evoking both laughter and admiration. And his 
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sense of health surged stronger within him in 
response to this invigorating fray. 

Spring was the final test which Levshin set 
himself before leaving the mountains. He took 
longer walks, tried his strength at gymnastics, 
and made every effort to root out all trace of 
invalidity developed through the months spent 
in bed. And because his period of convalescence, 
which seemed like eternity only a short while 
ago, was almost up, ho lived more and more 
in the future, with the people who were waiting 
for him, deep in the work he would short- 
ly put his newly-acquired strength to. His 
memory drew up increasingly detailed pictures 
of his workroom in the slightly gloomy and 
official house of the Trade Mission, where he 
had spent three whole years before this ridicul- 
ous illness started: the drawings on tracing 
or wax-paper, smelling of candles, curling up 
in tubes and rolling across the table with a 
rustle; thick files with industrial orders; adver- 
tising catalogues with coloured pictures of electro- 
technical equipment ; photographs of Soviet pow- 
er stations nearing completion and masts hold- 
ing high voltage transmission lines. How often 
in that room had they talked of changing the 
landscape over there, far among the forest-clad 
hills in the north, or along the banks of rivers 
in the southern steppes: steel girders towering 
above the plains, earning away heavy arcs 
of cables into the vanishing distance; inky smoke 
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rising up from peat kilns over emerald green 
groves. Ho thought of (he mam new photographs 
that must have piled up in the room while lie 
lay in his goatskin hag on one of Arklur’s bal 
conies. His friends awaited him. They sen! 
him countless messages which buoyed him up 
in his determination to conquer his disease, to 
prepare prudently for the jump from the glassily 
frozen mountains into a full, robust and bub 
tiling life. He thought of his friends who bad iv 
lieved him not only of financial worries but 
also of any doubt that his unpredh table retire- 
ment to the mountains would prove a sm cess 
Carried away by the game, without (list in 
guishing who w r ere leading, Le\shin took fearless 
breaths of the fickle Fohn and in his mind he 
kept repeating something that a friend had writ- 
ten to him: “Work ) our bellows properly. I hope 
the holes have healed up. The last postcard from 
you with the Swiss cottages clustered together 
as hives in an apiary w r as cheerful. We are all 
very glad for your sake. We are sending you 
somo newspapers. They are about, the Dnieper 
Hydropower Station. You have, no doubt, read 
of its opening in the papers you are getting there, 
but they don’t want to admit how wonderful 
it is. Ours are much more interesting. There 
are photos, too, quite impressive ones, hut the 
newsprint — excuse me, our incorrigible e\il is 
newsprint.” On his balcony, his arms free 
of the hag and stretched out liefore him, I^v- 
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shin used to hold the Moscow newspaper in 
front of him until he could hold it no longer. 
Column after column carried the story of the 
dam, a titanic comb that passed through the 
Dnieper’s tangled curls, and through the mist 
of the panorama Levsliin divined the contours 
of details he had known from the plans and saw 
the distant realization of drawings. The work 
of Engineer Levshin, his efforts, had con- 
tributed in some tiny way towards the fulfilment 
of the project and his heart contracted with pride 
hut at the same time he was saddened by the 
thought that he had not been there to witness 
the opening of the locks and the cascading of 
the water. And again the resolve to get well 
would mount in him with redoubled strength 
to get well, get well and return home where the 
future held out both promise and purpose! 

Ho was amazed at himself at times, how cun- 
ning, circumspect and calculating his actions 
had become from the moment his illness began 
to retreat, and how much he enjoyed his own 
squeamish prudence which, in the old days, 
would have only made him scoff. What a won- 
derful, what a miraculous instinct life was, he 
thought. Evidently I am not thirty any more 
but sixty, so strong is my desire to live! 

And although the game was fast and exciting, 
with the referee having his hands full extricating 
reckless players with broken knees and heads, 
Levshin did not for a minute forget that it was 



still unknown whether he had won his own 
game with the disease or not. 

“It doesn’t matter now which sweaters win,” 
he said, “the orange or the white. We’ve soon 
the best part of the game loot’s go, my feet an* 
frozen. ” 

“Why didn’t you s«t\ so before 0 ” Doc to i 
Hoffman started up, 1ml stopped short and added, 
“But what about Fraulein Inga 0 You promised t<* 
describe the game to her. ” 

“Yes, that’s right. But everything will be 
over while we’re walking hack and we can get 
the final results by the telephone from Arktur 
They walked through the town in silence, hold- 
ing up their coat collars against the ti resume ly 
persistent wind. Levshin took his companion's 
arm when they were only a short distance from 
(lie sanatorium. 

“Tell me, what do you think of Inga 0 ” 

“She’s very nice. I like her just as jou do 
“Oh, stop it. You know what I mean 
“No, I don’t. I don’t understand.” 

“Come, now. ’’ 

She pressed his hand to her side with liei 
elbow. 

“I may be wrong, you know. " 

They w r ent on in silence Just before the\ 
reached Arktur, Levshin said: 

“Very well then, be wrong, if \ou must. 1 
want to ’know \our mistaken opinion, that s 
all.” 
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“I don’t know,” slit* said, and pulling 1 km 
arm five 1 walked ahead into I lie house. 

Levshin went up lo Inga’s room at once. Slu 1 
was not being taken out on the balcony because 
of the Fohn and her windows were only half 
open. Her exes lit up and he <ould see the twitch- 
ing of her fingers beneath the t oxers 

\nd suddenh Lexshin saw with peculiar keen- 
ness, as though he had returned after a long 
absence, how illness had disfigured her. He 
'-topped Her temples and prot ruding cheek-bones 
seemed to ha\e beam dusted with a film of ash; 
wrinkles drooped down from her nostrils to 

the corners of her mouth, and her small chin 
jutted out and flew upwards with a line still 
graceful and feminine, but somehow petrified 
It was strange looking at her after having 
watched rough, strong men in the rink. 

“Wltx do \on stand thoie?” she said, "go 

and close the window I’m sick and tired of the 
Fohn 

lie did as he was asked and t hen came up to 
her bed ('.out act with Inga was becoming a 

harden to him and each time awoke a feeling 
of compassion which would stax long after he 
would leaxe her. Hut his compassion was never 
pure for it was mixed with a disturbing, per- 
sistent feeling of gladness that what was now 
happening to her, to Inga, was not happening 
to him, to Levshin lie was ashamed of thh 
duality and tried to quell within himself the 
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constant and unkind < omparisoii In* drew hr 
t w ee 1 1 what he had hut recent l\ experienc ed and 
what I JijL^a was > i 1 1 tr throimli now. Hut there 
dwelt in him a secret and triumphant feeling 
that he would never he hack in that stall 1 again 
when illness lurked like a lifeless < null lire in 
the fallen silence somewhere (lose h\ , hclmid hm 
pillow perhaps, just waiting to poume on Inin 
and flm^ him down into I lie < liasm the moment 
he relaxed his vigilance 

From the bedside table kev'dim jinked up a 
i mil; set wit fi small rubies 

“Du \ on know wh\ 1 took it oil'" Inga asked 
It was tort urine me it’s so lieavv 
“I remember even the bedsheet hurting me." 
In 1 said. 

'And now?" 

"Now 1 eo and watch hoi kc\ games 
“And I don’t need any hoc kev she said lurning 
her head away "l don’t can* what thrilled \ou so 
at your hoc kev match. Ferhaps you’re planning 
to take it up \ ourself? Heavens, I can imagine 
lie said not hi ntr and she did not move. 

“You must have forgotten what T.B. is,” 
Hie said in a tone of admonishment. ‘It’s vei\ 
Ireaeherous. A person is liable to have a relapse 
when he’s quite sure that lie has fully recovered 
No one can tell as \et if vour recovers will 
stand the test." 

“I swear if I'd hem knocked down bv a bus- 
lie* began 
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“Yos, ” she interrupted irritably, “if you had 
been knocked down by a bus I would have 
said: serves you right, don’t recover!” 

“I’m guilty of recovering,” he laughed. 

“Yes. Guilty. You behave like a visitor. It’s 
insulting. What are we?— a spring-board into 
your future?” 

“You are not. But Arktur and the mountains 
are. For you, too. ” 

“Anyway when I begin to recover I shall 
behave with more tact. ” 

“Woll, I’ll come and soe you another time.” 

Sho quickly turned her face to him and looked 
reproachfully. 

“Was your condition worse than mine?” she 
asked. 

“Yes. ” 

“What did you do?” 

“I exercised a little patience. " 

“Oh, I know, it’s one of Stum’s prescriptions. ” 

“I was quite certain that it was worth my 
while to get well. ” 

“Were you?” She was silent for a minute, 
then asked, “Is there anyone waiting for you 
at home?” 

“Everyone is,” he said and was surprised at 
his own words for he had never expressed the 
thought like this before. 

“Everyone means no one. ” 

“It’s, different' with' us. When I fell ill—” 

“How did it happen? Or, perhaps, no, don’t, 
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I don’t want to hear about it. 1 don't want 
to talk of the same thing all the time. It’s not 
what really matters at all. Give me my eau-do- 
Cologne. ” 

Pulling her hands out from under her covers 
she cupped her palms and Levshin poured out 
some eau-de-Cologne. Her fingers had become 
extraordinarily long and when she rubbed them 
it looked as if they were about to fall apart, 
joint by joint. She asked for her mirror but 
handed it back at once. 

“Sorry for me? ’’she asked with a crooked smile 

“Sometimes. ” 

“It’s vile of you to answer like that, do you 
understand it’s vile when you’re told . . . when 
a woman tells you she loves you.” 

They looked at each other in silence. He was 
as agitated as she and could not say anything. 
Inga’s former charm was returning, colours 
forced their way back to her face and her thin- 
ness seemed sweeter and less pronounced. 

“All you want is to get well as soon as you 
can,” Levshin said. 

“I’m a better judge of what 1 want. I want 
to taste the meaning of life as soon as I can. ’’ 

“There’s plenty of time.” 

“Don’t sound so hopeful, you’re not a doctor 
There’s nothing more ghastly than a doctor’s 
indifference. ” 

“A minute ago you were’hurt at my sympathy 
and now you suddenly accuse me of indifference! ” 



“Wait ... sit down. ” 

She moved over a bit and tugged him to her 
by his sleeve. 

“You seem to he in a fever and \ on can’t—” 

She did not let him finish his sentence. 

“Fever, yes, hut not the fever of illness. ] 
hate hypocrites. And yet you are thinking that 
I am just like all the other girls who try their 
hardest to conceal their desires because they 
are afraid of the consequences. I’ll he dead any- 
way before there are any stupid consequences 
So please spare me your chivaln.” 

“But listen, it’s ridiculous when a big, grown- 
up person gets scared of a wasp and flees from 
it, beating his arms about.” 

“What wasp?” 

“You’re deliberately avoiding to look at the 
1 ruth. ” 

“What truth? Even the major laughs at the 
gibberish that love is supposed to be bad 
for our recuperation, or something like 
that.” 

“But I’ve never said anything so stupid.” 

“Then what did you say? Were you telling 
me that I didn’t know how to obey the rules 
or that I’d soon be dead?” 

She sat up, supporting herself on her thin 
arms thrust straight into the pillows. Her blan- 
ket slipped down her breast, she wanted to 
cough, she bit her lower lip, her angular shoul- 
ders quivered and her eyes, widening, darkened 
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like an e\ening sk\ . Suppressing her (ougli, slu* 
said, sj>acing out her words monotonously. 

"Does my temperature interest you b\ am 
chance? ” 

Levshin could not lake his eyes oil her eye 
brows which drew together and then lifted 11 j > 
the transparent skin on her forehead, and he 
could not help raising and twitching hi 1 ' e\e 
hrows, too. 

“You reason too much,” Inga said. 

“Very well, I do.” 

"You — ” she began to say and slopped 

Straining her neck, pushing herself up by 
the tips of her fingers to bring her damp, hot 
face as dost 4 as she could to ins, she finished 
venomously: 

“You’re just no good as a man probably!” 

She threw back her head the better to see him 
and waited for his words. She was so agitated 
and her breathing was so peculiar that the need 
to cough vanished. 

[jcvshin gave a hurt smile. 

“You needn’t get so angry,” he said rising 

“Go away, go away!” she screamed. She bent 
her arms abruptly and fell back on her pil- 
lows. 

Levshin went out into the corridor. 

He had not felt so tired for a long time now, 
there w r as a gnawing pain in his shoulders and 
back and all he wanted w r as to reach his chaisr 
longue. But on his way down the stairs he met 
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Doctor Klebe who saw the change in Levshin 
at once. 

“It’s all due to this hockey!” he announced 
in a singsong voice as if he was gratified to 
know that hockey could also cause unpleasant- 
ness. 

“No, it's not the hockey. A visit to that room 
gets you down. ” 

“Ah, in dear Fraulein Krechmar’s room? For 
a long time I’ve been wanting to advise you 
against going them.” 

“She’s always waiting, it’s impossible to 
refuse. And yet when you look at her you go 
through your own illness all over again.” 

“It’s bad for you, I can feel it,” Klebe said, 
conscious of a familiar anxiety that something 
was imminent and unavoidable. 

“Nevermind, I’m leaving soon anyway, ’’Lev- 
shin said. 

“Leaving?” the doctor exclaimed in alarm. 
“Why soon?” 

But Levshin only nodded and quickened his 
steps down the stairs. 

Klebe pressed his hand to his heart and leaned 
against the banisters- a coughing attack was 
starting. 



X 


E II \ D TO SAVE him- 
S(‘lf. There was nothing 
hul callousness around 
him. Ever\ one thought 
of themselves and no ono 
cared a damn for him! 
Alone in his small study 
he threw himself down 
on the sofa, then jumped up, started to write 
a letter, destroyed it, crumpling up the page 
of foolscap. W hen the unbalanced Madame Rivash 
was taking her leave, klebe could not restrain 
a sudden parting wish: 

“I wish a haemorrhage starts in the old hag’s 
throat, then she’ll know!” 

He saw horror freeze on Doctor St um's face and 
at once began explaining his hought: 

“Poor woman — this Madame Rivash. What 1 
mean is what if a haemorrhage should start in 
her throat?” 

Stum could well afford to be magnanimous. He 
was receiving the salary of chief surgeon at the 
canton sanatorium, and was carrying on a private 
practice as well. And Klebe? Poor Klebe! 

Once, while searching for patients, Klebe re- 
membered a young Swiss girl who had completed 
a course of treatment at Arktur not long before. 
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He wrote to her lather, saving that if the course 
were not repeated there would be an acute cxacei 
bation. The father sent the girl back at once. 
Klebe liked the girl, he hoped her presence would 
put some life ndo Arktur, and, besides, the 
girl herself did not seem to mind staying in the 
mountains again for a while. That had made 
one vacancy less at Arktur. Hut Stum, examin- 
ing the girl, had smiled in his straightforward 
way: 

“Go home, my dear, there’s nothing for you lo 
do here. You’re not ill any more.” 

Klebe had to swallow this tactlessness: like 
the patients, lie was obliged to carry out the doc- 
tor’s orders. In his rage he swore at Stum: 

“The devil, he might at least think of the patients 
even if he doesn’t care a hang for me and my Ark- 
fur!” 

Everything that could possibly be contrived to 
put Arktur on its feet had long since been con- 
trived by Doctor Klebe. If a patient began to talk 
of going home, Klebe at once saw a relapse in 
his condition. If a patient began to feel too well, 
Klebe thought: maybe he’ll have an accident if 
he's sent on a ride in a sleigh or encouraged to 
attend the tea dances at the kurhaus. Klebe saw 
no harm in these involuntary and rarely success- 
ful designs, because he was quite certain that he 
loved his patients and was sincere in his solicitude 
for them. 

The major once said: 
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“Our kind Klebe wauls all his patients lu 
live long, but only at Arktur.’' 

Indeed, in a certain sense Doctor hlebe resciu 
i)led England whose motives of loft) i hi vain a I 
ways happened to coincide w it h motives of gain 
He only lacked the Dntish sense of humoui in 01 
der to make his mercenary aims look like benevol- 
ence. Like England, he loved his nobleness, but lie 
was not prepared to defend it at any tost. 

He received his education in a European tun v 1 1 
sity where medicine was revered as t In* most Im 
mane of sciences, and in the depths of Ins soul 
lie was true to his upbringing. What was happen 
ing to him now was not taking place in the depths 
of his soul but on some highly sensitive surface 
which had grown used to a life of ease and along 
which the university with its humanism never even 
slid. This surface was Klebe’s guard over the in 
violability of his inner feelings. It was his beliel 
that if he saved Arktur he would cure his patients. 
And it w r as no fault of his that Arktur could onlv 
he saved by incurable patients. 

Klebe took up his pen. He was composing a let- 
ter to a German firm of dealers in chemicals, re- 
questing them to send him a free calcium prepara- 
tion for experimental use at Arktur. It was not 
the first request of this kind, and every time he 
made it he dreaded a refusal. But the firm was 
a generous advertiser and sent whole packages of 
>cm. 3 ampules of calcium free of charge, wishing, in 
their polite accompanying letters, the Herr Doc- 
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tor Klebe success in his experiments and asking 
him to advise them of the results. And the Herr 
Doctor Klebe, carefully tearing up their letters 
and painting the word “gratis” on the packages 
over with ink, added an item to his patients' week- 
ly accounts in his beautiful handwriting: so many 
injections at so many francs per ampule, total 
so many francs. 

Plucking up courage he wrote to the firm that he 
was continuing to use their valuable calcium pre- 
paration in scientific research with good results 
and begged to be given the opportunity of finish- 
ing his experiments in the interests of science and 
the firm. He usually wrote to them on Thursday— 
the previous Monday was long forgotten and the 
coming one was far away— and the time factor 
smoothed out a certain discrepancy between his 
letter to the firm and the accounts he presented 
his patients. But then it was not this discrepan- 
cy that troubled Klebe at all: he worried that 
this time he might have to pay for the calcium, 
and he was seized by a terror he could not fight 
down that it would be the cost of calcium that 
would eventually ruin the sanatorium. He had to 
do something to save himself. 

At the worst he could admit hopeless cases, 
which all the other sanatoria and, particularly, 
the boarding houses would be glad to send to Ark- 
tur. But that would mean surrendering Arktur's 
reputation of being a happy place, where the sick 
recovered, and giving it the notoriety of a funeral 
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parlour. Moreover, Klebe, a sick man, sought his 
own destiny in that of Ins patients, and deaths had 
an oppressive effect on him which, like Ins ill- 
ness, he was obliged to conceal. 

There was a lime when a Lucerne doctor he knew 
would send patients to Ark t ur when he found noth- 
ing definitely wrong with them, simply out of 
sheer friendliness to Doctor Klebe. Hut that hap- 
pened at a happier time when Klebe thought noth- 
ing of inviting the Lucerne doctor, together with 
a party of friends, for a visit up m the mountains. 
Now his friend merely sent him postcards with 
views of Lucerne every Christmas and Laster. 

Resolutely, Klebe stuck down the flap of the 
envelope, then, pushing it away suddenly, held 
it down with his fist and fell to musing Very well, 
supposing another “gratis” parcel of calcium ar- 
rived, Would it make up for the loss caused by a 
patient’s departure? One freckled Willi Hauer 
was worlh hundreds of ampules of calcium. And 
supposing Levshin left? Or Kreclnnar? Or Lovshiu 
together with Krechmar? But that was impossible! 
They would not go together, they would go sepa- 
rately. Separately? Rut that meant they’d go 
anyway! No, no. One of them had to stay, i hat’s 
it, one would stay. Again that meant that the 
other would go. It would he dreadful to lose another 
patient! He wouldn't be able to bear it! How many 
would be left in that case? The English couple 
and the major, that made three, then there were 
three more — six all told! To cover expenses, to 
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say nothing of the debts, he needed eight. Damn 
it, six patients! He sjmply had to have at least 
another. He must make Inga stay. She had just 
received a remittance. What if she died? No, she 
wouldn’t die. She’d live while she had the money. 
Patients like her linger long. Stum would take 
care of her; he’d probably pay her keep himself 
if her money gave out. It would be just, like him, 
the fool. That would make seven. That was bet- 
ter. He should be able to find an eighth. But what 
if the English couple — No, they wouldn’t leave. 
The preacher liked Arktur and he’d slay on although 
lie had finished hiswork at the church long, long ago. 

Once English people find something to their 
liking— but they’re saintly fools, too. Now, Lev- 
shin was sure to leave. There wasn’t any way to 
hold him back. His recovery had gone too far. 
Maybe Stum w'ould influence him? In that case 
he could let Inga go. Inga Kreclunar was seriously 
ill. He had to act before all those cripples ran off. 
0 God! 

Somebody knocked. Klebe started. It was Lizl 
with a pail of water. 

“May I w r ash the floor here, Herr Doctor?” 

He came up to her. Lizl was wearing a pink 
oilcloth apron, her black curls were in disorder 
and beads of sweat were standing out through 
the dark down on her upper lip— she had just fin- 
ished washing the stairs on all the four floors. 
She had a very perky look, mostly because of the 
curls. 
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“Well Lizl,” the doctor drew an easy breath, 
“when are we going to get married?” 

She giggled and wiped her lips first on one shoul- 
der, then on the other, 

“I’m not joking. I’m tired of this big house. 
I'll leave it and go away with you somewhere.” 

“O-oh!” Lizl cried, “leave your big house!” 

“To hell with it. We’ll make our home some- 
where in the mountains. There are some verj 
nice places near Glarus or Wesen. We’ll buy a 
little cottage and you’ll have a household of jour 
ow r n.” 

“O-oh! a cottage— as small as this?” and Lizl 
stuck out a short plump red little finger. 

“We’ll do whatever we like,” said Klebe. 

“What if 1 wanted to go to the pictures?” 

“You’d go to St. Moritz.” 

“And if 1 wanted to dance? You won.’t dance 
with me, will you?” 

“You may dance with whoever you please. I’m 
not the jealous sort of man.” 

“Then you’d better look for another girl. I like 
Italians— there’s a people for you! I used to go 
round with one. I thought he’d leave me no flesh 
at all, he used to pinch me so!” 

“If you want to be pinched,” Klebe said light- 
heartedly, moving up closer. 

She wuped her face again on her shoulders. 

They were interrupted by the sound of coughing 
outside the door. Klebe sprang away to his desk 
and pretended he was blotting a letter. 



“Come in!” Klebe called, holding the letter to 
the light and examining the ink which had dried 
long ago. 

The major entered. 

“Back from your walk? The wind is dyingdown, 
it seems.” 

“Not in the least. There is something I want 
to tell you, Herr Doctor.” 

“At your service,” crooned Klebe, his eyes fol- 
lowing the direction of the major’s gaze. 

Lizl had started washing the floor. Her face was 
hidden by the swinging curls, the neck showed 
blue where a razor had trimmmed her boh. She 
rolled the cloth over the boards with a sweeping 
motion, then wrung out. the dirty-green water 
with a squelch. They could see her well developed, 
heavy hips and the way her strong and supple 
body followed the motion of her arms, bending 
now this way, now that. 

The major and Klebe watched Lizl in silence 
as if they had just discovered something profound- 
ly astonishing, and never seen by them before. 
Then the doctor suddenly took the major by the 
arm and led him to the door. 

“Let us go, dear Herr Major. There’s nothing 
to hold us here.” 

In the corridor the major, trying to drive away 
his blissful dream, could not bring himself to speak 
at once. And when the doctor touched him like a 
person whom one dreads to frighten but who has 
got to be wakened, he said: 
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“Yes, yes, don’t be angry with me, Herr Doc- 
tor. I realize jou'rc in di I Acuities. And please 
don’t, think that I do not appreciate your kind 
care.” 

“When?” the doctor asked lifelessly. 

“I don’t know yet. 1 haven’t decided where 
jo pro — Lugano or Locarno. Hut if 1 don t leave 
the mountains now, I’ll stay here fore\er. I must 
go. I’m a soldier, and when I hear the bugle, 1 ve 
got to break camp!” 

They walked up the stairs together and the much 
trodden boards creaked comfortably. 1 hey parted 
reticently with I he merest of nods: the major going 
to his room, Klebe to Inga’s. 

He was unable to go through with his usual pro- 
gramme of “how arc you?” “temperature? -~his 
poise had deserted him, his speech was devoid of 
embellishments. He shambled about the room, 
rubbing his hands, hunching his shoulders; then 
lie stopped in front of the looking-glass with 
his back to Inga and shrugged his shoulders as if 
wondering — who is that man there, wearing a white 
coat, shaking feverishly, rubbing his hands and 
muttering? # 

“Disappointment, my dear Fraulein Krechmar, 
we know what disappointment is. Sometimes we 
are even forced to regret our attachments. A pa- 
tient whom we succeed in bringing hack from the 
dead grow r s dear and close to us. We are prou 
of him, w^e share in his happiness with him. And 
what of those others whom we are unable to cure in 
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spite of all our efforts? They are even dearer to 
us, more beloved, like the unfortunate child whom 
mothers love most. Hut who would believe that 
we are guided by altruism and science alone?” 

“Who would, indeed?” Inga said. 

But Klobe did not hear. 

“And what do we receive in reciprocation? The 
moment a patient recovers he forgets everything 
and is prepared for any sort of rashness. Take 
the major, now. He lias not even recovered. HeTl 
kill himself if he goes down below, yet he’s set 
on going. Or take Lcvshin. One awkward step 
and all the efforts which have produced such mar- 
vellous results will crash into nothingness. Yet 
Levshin is resolved to leave us too. And he won't 
listen to reason, he even suspects an egoistical 
motive in my persuasions! Egoism and I! Good 
God! That’s another disappointment.” 

Klebe stretched his arms heavenwards and 
turned to Inga. He stood for a few minutes in 
this slightly biblical attitude, as if he had been 
turned to stone. Inga looked at him with unblink- 
ing eyes, lips pressed so tightly together that her 
lipst ick was all gone, leaving her lips white. And 
even her eyebrows stopped their twitching, and the 
skin stretched tightly across her forehead looked 
dead. Klebe thought— ought he, perhaps, to beat a 
retreat and turn it all into idle chat, or should 
he, perhaps, attack Lev«hin more vigorously still 
to prove the veracity of his words? But Inga did 
not seem to doubt his words. Yet in her eyes Kle- 



be saw hatred, hatred sharpened to a point and 
the point was not aimed directly at linn but at 
something quite near, close to his ear lobe, and 
this closeness sent, a shiver through him. And at 
that moment Inga’s face so clearly expressed all 
that she had suffered through her illness that K lo- 
be understood how bad her case was. He instant- 
ly found the right thing to do. 

“I’ve quite forgotten,” he cried, slapping 
his forehead smartly, “why, it’s pay-day! It’s 
pay-day at Arktur today. They’ll be coming to 
count my poor cent imes soon. Hxeuse me, ITaulein 
Krechmar, I really must be going.” 

lie ran out of the room, buoyed up a little by his 
resourcefulness, thinking: whatever way you look 
at it, I pay and pay while the patients just lio 
in their beds. Nobleness was not on their side of 
the ledger! 

Jnga remained motionless for a long time. 

A jingling of bells and a heavy stamping of 
hoofs, champing slightly on the melting snow, 
floated in from the distant road. And then a 1 yro- 
lean yodle was born in the crystalline air and if 
flow r ed like a stream of water — u Ili-u 1 la- u 1 1 i-u 1 lo 
now dying away on a high note, now breaking off 
into bird-like laughter. The mountains echoed the 
song loudly and after it had rolled away they 
bubbled on politely in falsetto for a while. 

Unbearable anguish came into the room with 
this eternal wistfully-playful song of the moun- 
tains, and it forced Inga out of her immobility 
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to action, which only a few minutes ago would 
have amazed her. Clothes, which had not been 
disturbed in the sanctity of the closet for a long 
time, were needed suddenly. The choosing and exam- 
ining of stockings and lingerie — a procedure some- 
what exciting to women —fascinated Inga with 
its novelty, but then she dressed quickly and al- 
most carelessly, afraid of diverting her mind from 
the purpose which held her in its spell and guided 
her. She even gave her face but cursory glances 
in the mirror, and only when she was quite ready 
did she take a long look at herself, pausing to re- 
flect that she had grown thinner but that actually 
she had always been thin and that it suited her. 
High heels were something new to her again, and 
she felt like a schoolgirl who had been presented 
with her first pair of high-heeled shoes. Her knees 
shook, there was cramp in her calves, and her steps 
became shorter and shorter until they came to a 
sudden halt before a door which she was going to 
enter for the first time. 

“Come in,” she heard Levshin’s voice. 

Unclenching her hand with an effort, she gripped 
the solid door handle and pulled the door. 
It seemed to her that this needed as much resolu- 
tion as to enter an operating-room. But as soon as 
she stepped over the threshold she felt her con- 
fidence returning. She crossed the room easily 
and went out to the balcony to Levshin. He was 
astonished to see her. 

“Are you allowed to get up?” 
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“Do I have to ask permission for every step I 
make for the rest of niy life?" 

“Is there a change?” 

“In what?” 

“I don’t know, in your condition per- 
haps.” 

“Does it interest you?” 

“Well, since you’re gelling up, dressing and 
calling on your neighbours — " 

“Neighbours? Very well then, my dear neigh 
hour! I am feeling fine! So much so that 1 wish to 
and shall get up.” 

"Stum, I suppose, thinks the same?” 

“Stum? I don’t know what he thinks. I’m very 
fond of Stum but, really, you know, my condition 
hardly depends on him.” 

“I thought it did, definitely.” 

“Oh well, if you like. Stum insisted on the 
pneumathorax. I had never had haemorrhages or 
pleurisy until then. Now . . . now I'm entirely 
dependent on Stum, isn’t that so?” 

“Medicine is one profession which is never 
forgiven anything.” 

“I’m not blaming Stum.” 

“He can't be blamed. He’s a good man,” Lev- 
shin said. 

“But I said I was fond of him. Isn’t that 
enough? Would you have me worship him? 

“I don’t know how to put it, but in order 
to doubt his words you must first obey him. But 
you seem to be feeling fine as it is.” 

W 



l Tve gut to say it some time, or else I’ll 
pet to he like the major: I’ll he scared to lake 
a step away from Davos!” 

Inga sal down at Lex shin’s feel the way he 
often sat at hers. 

“In the end everybody leaves Aiklur,” she said 
looting away, “and I’ve made lip nix mind to 
le? ce too.” 

He made no replx. Her voice showed her un- 
certainty and even her unbelief in what she said. 
One could think that, she had not arrived at any 
decision and that her sudden visit and her cal- 
culated speech were simply a manifestation 
of her treacherous illness. 

“Von are leaving too, aren't you.*” she asked 
with feigned unconcern, but swung round imme- 
diately and glanced into Levslnn’s eyes. 

The ruse was too transparent. Her desire to 
catch him out in something, to expose him, was 
too obvious, and a wave of indignation rushed 
to Levsh in’s head. 

“Yes,” he answered. “I’m leaving. I have to 
return to work.” 

They went on staring at each other. Levshin 
could hear the blood pulsating in his temples. Inga 
was endeavouring to establish an irksome bond 
between him and her own destiny, and he was 
annoyed by his compassion for her. He did not 
want to be a slave to her illness. He repeated his 
lie with an obstinacy almost bordering on hos- 
tility: 
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“I ha\o to rot urn to work. Immediately ” 
“Pity 1 learnt about this from oilier people, " 
TiiL r a said quiclJv. “Goodbye” 

She offered him her hand. The palm had grown 
damp and cold. 

“And you will leave tin* mountains in spite 
of its being spring’” she asked, as if it was her 
last thought, and turned to leave t 1 h i loom 
“Why not, when even von aie not afiaid of 
the spring,” Lovshin said in a low voire 
1 1 ( sensed immediately tin* i ruell v of 1 he wool 
“even,” but it was a miellv lie had to summon 
to his aid, and he was relieved that Iiilm siid no 
more and walked avvav without another look at 
him. Her gait was a little strange as though it 
were the first time that she was walking in 1 1 1 ^h 
heeled shoes. 

To calm his agital ion he got up from the rh //V- 
and went into his room lie not nod in the 
mirror that his eves had mown a little red from 
the excitement and lie admitted to himself that 
he was ashamed of his lie 

The sound of footsteps min mu lo his door 
startled him, because he thought it was Inga re- 
turning and that explanations would ensue Put 

it was Karl. 

“I’ve brought a note fiom the Heir Doctor. 
Will there lie an answer?” 

“Thanks. Later.” 

The envelope was sealed with care. I ho let- 
ter ran- 



“Dear Herr Levshin, I must disclose to 
you my plan which will facilitate your stay 
at Arktur and allow you to continue your 
course of treatment which is so essential for 
you. I took the liberty of telling Fraulein Krech- 
mar that you were going away, and I have 
no doubt that that will hasten her departure 
which, by the way, she has been contemplat- 
ing for some time. If you take a short trip 
to a place in the vicinity, Fraulein Krechmar 
will most assuredly be gone before you re- 
turn. Your stay at Arklur would then no 
longer be made irksome by anyone and that 
would give me the greatest pleasure. 

“Sincerely yours, 

“Dr. Klebe .” 

Crumpling up the letter Levshin threw' it on 
the wash-stand and ran out to the balcony. So 
it was all Doctor Klebe's doing — the machina- 
tions of an unbidden doer of good deeds! 

The picture of Inga leaving his room with 
unsteady steps rose before Levshin once again 
and he now realized that he had insulted her and 
had unwittingly helped another to deceive her. 

He stood listening to what was going on within 
him. A vast tract of land, changeless and tran- 
quil, stretched away before his eyes: a broken 
line of ice-capped summits, dark forests bordering 
the foothills, shepherds’ huts, their roofs barely 
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showing through the snow on the slopes, a mo* 
tionless sunlit sky. As usual the scene inspired 
him with calmness and confidence. No, ho had 
not been unjust, there was nothing for him to 
right, and the deceit or rath'r white lie would 
only benefit him and poor Jnga. 

“It’s a good idea to take a trip to the moun- 
tains,” Levshin said to himself. “Life here has 
become too stagnant, it needs shaking up.” 

Come to think of it, weren’t all these preten- 
tions of Inga's an encroachment on his liberty? 
She was grieved because he gave her no cause for 
grievance. She reproached him because he owed 
her nothing. This was a stupid, a ridiculous 
state of affairs! 

A merry yodle suddenly reached him from 
afar and he nodded, accepting Us playful invita- 
tion. 



XI 

HE TRAIN was pass- 
ing by the ravine where- 
in lay Klawadel, and 
Levshin turned away 
from the window'. His 
memory at once called 
up the song of the mail 
carrier's horn. Its simple 
melody awakened differ- 
ent emotions in people who had ever surrendered 
a particle of their existence to the balconies of 
Arktur. To Levshin it meant a call to life. And 
he immediately remembered a conversation he had 
had with Inga about Klawadel and how r she had 
listened to the melody, which also made her dream. 
In order not to spoil the alluring picture of Klawa- 
del which his fancy had conjured up long ago, 
he thought it best to avoid seeing the town 
which was lovely, no doubt, but different from the 
Klawadel of his imagination. Perhaps he would 
meet Inga again one day and she would ask him 
what Klawadel was like, and then it w r ould be 
simple to reply that Klawadel was the dream that 
she had dreamed on Arktur's balcony. 

This first, rather wistful memory of Inga van- 
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ished as soon as the outskirts of Davos wcro left 
behind. The train was climbing up the hill, halt- 
ing at tiny stations. The peaks of the moun- 
tains crowded closer to the railway, the dark 
boulders and rocks peeping out from the snow 
with less and less confidence. 

At Filisur Levshin wandered about the sta- 
tion. It was perched on a cliff suspended over 
the narrow, almost entirely enclosed Albula val- 
ley. There was a fountain on the very edge of 
the cliff— a stone pillar with a long tap from 
which a spray of water shot icily down into the 
t rough-like basin, rumbling hollowly and sending 
up a silver spray. New-fallen snow lay near by: 
it was loose under a lacy melting crust. Far be- 
low on a humped piece of ground clustered a 
village with a pointed, awl-like church steeple. 
The village was also covered with snow and 
lightly wrapped in a thin mist which looked 
leaden in the shadow of the overhanging mountain 
and smoky-yellow in the sun. And although spring 
had already come here, too, it could hardly hold 
its own; Levshin sensed quite distinctly the 
invisible, warning breath of nearby glaciers. 
But the cold, the snows and the mist over the 
valley held such purity that there were all the 
signs of spring and the muttering of the 
unfreezing fountain seemed to hint at spring s 
approach. 

While knowing full well that he was nearing 
the line of eternal snow, Levshin could not help 
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feeling that spring was awaiting him at the end 
of his journey. Fantastically-shaped rocks float- 
ed past the windows of the train, which with bat- 
ed breath seemed to take wary glances at its 
curving trail as though disbelieving the possi- 
bility of climbing precipices, overhanging deep 
chasms. Like rockets the carriages slowly soared 
over the heights of Bergun, leaving below them 
the spiralling road with viaducts hewn out on 
its gigantic coils standing on top of each other, 
the ones below resembling piled up snuff-boxes. 

In Engadin the sun pierced the valley with plac- 
id contentment. Round the trees, oases of thawed 
ground showed their readiness for resurrection. 
But the climb up the Bernina road disclosed na- 
ture’s haughtiness to the full: the blueness of the 
sky became flatter and more dauntless, a wind 
started up and beat against the wide windows of 
the train, the snow on the fields cast up blind- 
ing reflections. And then above the snow-drifts 
filling the ravines and the chain of carelessly 
scattered mountain tops rose the petrified gla- 
cier of Morterach, the spur of the great Bernina 
Mountain, with an air of indifferent superiority. 
Mighty as the sun itself, it unhurriedly spilt 
the sun's reflection over the little insignifi- 
cant train, which, squinting and blinking with 
the curtains over its windows, crawled up unob- 
trusively, as though put to shame, past tele- 
graph poles which looked no bigger than match- 
sticks. 
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Levshin got out of the train at the first stop aft- 
er the pass. The station was descried, there 
was nobody on the platform, lie was the only pas- 
senger to stop here. The train quickly disap- 
peared from view, as though slipping down the 
mountain. There were only two buildings in the 
distance: one was a two-slorcyed hotel standing 
on a big rock; the other was a restaurant pavil- 
ion nestling at the foot of the rock. Levshin 
walked up to the hotel a long a path trodden through 
snow-drifts. The biting, icy wind buffeted him 
and he hurried to gain the shelter of a roof. Hugo 
words, grafted on to the rock, proclaimed the name 
of the station and the hotel— Alp Griim— and 
also that the most wonderful view of the glaciers 
could be had from the hotel terrace, so many 
feet above sea level. The Swiss cross on the base 
of the terrace officially authenticated the indis- 
putability of this presumptuous statement. 

The house had a well-heated atmosphere, the 
water on the wash-stand was warmed and the 
cosiness of the room at once appealed to Levshin, 
He felt drawn to the ice-free window'. 

There, underfoot, gaped an abyss a thousand 
metres deep, the dark blue space inexplica- 
bly combining with flight and petrification. At the 
bottom of the precipice wavered the half-tones 
of the wintering orchards of Weltlin, stretch- 
ing across the valley to the crests of the neigh- 
bouring Italian Alps. Grandeur was so much with- 
in reach here that the endless space beyond the 
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window appeared to be a continuation of the 
house itself. 

Levshin experienced a new, light feeling of 
bodily harmony. He wanted to share it with 
someone and again thought of Inga. What a pity 
she was not there and that she was so desperately 
ill. 

He unpacked the books he had brought with 
him, set down at a table by the window, found 
the right page and holding it down with his hand 
gazed for a long time into the valley. 

The Sunday train brought many tourists. 
Levshin saw them when they followed one an- 
other along the path to the hotel. They carried 
their skis on their shoulders and from afar looked 
like marching warriors armed with spears. Sud- 
denly Levshin recognized a familiar figure at 
the very end of the line. It was Doctor Hoffman. 
She was not carrying skis and Levshin knew 
her by her walk. 

He went out to the porch to meet her. Her 
face was flushed and he thought her very attrac- 
tive. He had never seen her so carefree and gay 
before. 

“Klebe sent me up to see how you’re getting 
along.” 

“In other words, you wouldn’t have come, if 
he hadn’t sent you, eh?” 

“Possibly. When all’s said and done, you’re 
my patient, too, not only Doctor Klebe’s.” 

Even archness became her and, in general, 
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she looked different, in a jumper, tied at her 
neck with a bright red tassel led cord, instead 
of her stern white doctor’s coal. 

“How is Fraulein Inga?” 

“She’s all right.” 

“Is she planning to leave?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“Why the frown? Did you think 1 wouldn't 
ask about Inga?” 

“I didn’t think she’d be the first you’d ask 
about.” 

“But we’ve said hello to each other, haven'! 
wo?” 

“I thought it would come a bit later.” 

“A little sooner or a little later— let’s not bar- 
gain about it.” 

“Very well. Let’s have all jour questions.” 

“What about?” 

“About Inga.” * 

“I’ve already done that. Do you want to talk 
about her?” 

“No, but you are the one who started the sub- 
ject.” 

“I’ve finished and you’re still on it.” 

“But it’s you who’s talking.” 

They both laughed. 

“Now here is my plan,” said Levshin, “first 
we go for a walk, then we eat.” 

“Accepted.” 

“Or perhaps you’d rather do it the other way 
round?” 
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“Whatever you choose suits me. You're the 
master here.” 

“Here in the mountains?” 

“In the mountains and in the room.” 

“Let’s go then.” 

In a little anteroom off the hall they tried on 
some mountain shoes, pulled on thick woollen 
socks and picked out some sticks. There was not 
a cloud in the sky, the sun was noticeably warm, 
but the cold held on tenaciously and their spiked 
shoes rang on the path. 

“Wait,” she said, taking off her rucksack. 
“I’ve brought some goggles along and we’ve also 
got to put some vaseline on our faces because 
of the sun.” 

“Oh, nothing will happen to our faces.” 

“No, wait.” 

She started rubbing vaseline into her face and 
ears carefully, then smeared a bit on Levshin’s 
cheek. He wiped the vaseline off with his hand- 
kerchief, but, laughing, she gave him another 
pat and he rubbed the vaseline all over his face. 
They put on their smoke-green goggles. 

“Were you fond of dressing up when you were 
little?” she asked. 

“I liked to play circus.” 

“And I loved fancy-dress balls.” 

“A white coat and some instruments in the 
pocket, eh?” 

“That’s not very original.” 

“But that’s how I’ve always seen you.” 
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“Today is not always.” 

“So I see.” 

She walked ahead of him. The narrow path 
demanded caution and they had to walk along 
it carefully. She slopped from lime to lime and 
so he had to watch with redoubled attention 
where she had stepped, for her nearness blocked 
his vision. 

“Let me walk in front,” he said. 

“On the condition that we take turns " 

“All right.” 

“And we stop the minute we feel tired.” 

They changed places. 

The path led towards the pass and the ascent 
soon began. The glacier towered clumsiK above 
them, oppressive in its greatness. They walked 
for a long time but it seemed to follow them and 
they began to feel that they would never part 
with it, that they could walk on and on for a 
lifetime and yet always he walking past it 
Through their goggles the glacier looked frosted 
green, clear like transparent bottle glass, and 
the sky above was grey and hard like oilcloth. 

The path disappeared when rocks blocked the 
slope. Ski tracks stopped here and vanished. 
They began to sink in the snow r and it became 
difficult to walk. Lcvshin climbed up on a bare, 
wind-swept rock and gave his hand to Doctor 
Hoffman. Holding on to each other, they stood 
on the rock and looked about them. The glacier 
was hard by. All nature seemed to shrink before 
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il in apology. They took off their goggles and 
hied to look at it but it dazzled them with the 
brilliance of a smelting furnace. They shut their 
eyes. 

“How far do you think it is?” he asked. 

“Half a day’s walk at least.” 

“You wouldn’t roach it in a day,” she re- 
torted smiling, giving him a gentle push. 

He lost his balance and jumped off the rock, 
pulling her down with him. lie put his arm about 
her to save her from falling, and they laughed, 
knee-deep in the snow, blinded by its brilliance. 
Their thickly smeared faces gleamed and this 
made them laugh the heartier. They clambered out 
of the snow-drift getting in each other’s way. He 
did not want to unlock his arms, holding her 
close and gazing at her laughing mouth, finding 
something startlingly lovely in her smile. She 
freed herself with gentle firmness and put the 
goggles back on his face and hers. 

On the way back she walked in front, and her 
attraction for him was definite and stirring now 
and had she suddenly wished to change places he 
would have refused. 

They reached the restaurant feeling hungry 
and pleasantly tired with the tiredness that only 
a day spent outdoors in winter can cause. The 
sun was warm and they could choose a table on 
the open terrace, nestling above a precipice. 'A 
plump, short-legged Italian waitress brought a 
fresh table-cloth and a menu card boasting a 
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simple choice of national faro. They ordered some 
spaghetti and a bottle of Chianti. Lcvshm 
asked for brandy as well. And in the sunlight their 
meal took on the triumphant colours of content- 
ment: the amber of the brandy, the blood-red 
splashes of tomato sauce on the spaghetti , the 
beef-red Chianti. The bottle, in its customary 
woven basket, soon grew empty. They also or- 
dered cheese and coffee and this disappeared as 
quickly. 

Their dinner over, they went up to the balus- 
trade, leaned on it and gazed into the abyss, now 
and then turning to look at one another. And at 
this close range their vision blurred and their 
eyes, accustomed to the contemplation of abys- 
mal depths, lost their focus. 

Alpine jackdaws, like scraps of black paper 
blown by the wind, swooped up above tho ter- 
race, as if it were a nest, with a thin panicky 
whistling. 

“That's a sign of something or other,” she said. 

“You are mistaking them for ravens.” 

“They belong to the same family.” 

“Do you want them to be prophetic just for 
us two?” 

“Pm thinking only of us.” 

“Then I agree,” he smiled, “their whistling 
does seem to hold a promise.” 

Before leaving the restaurant he bought a 
bottle of Cinzano, which the pleased waitress 
wrapped carefully in paper. 



“And now for home," he said. 

At the hoi el they changed their shoes in the 
same little anteroom. 

His room had been heated in their absence and 
it was very warm. Close to each other at the win- 
dow they looked at the sunlit abyss of Weltlin 
and further away at the mountain range blue with 
snow, and it seemed to them that they had re- 
sumed their interrupted gazing from the terrace, 
and their eyes met with the same blurred 
vision again. 

“It's the wine," she said. 

“No, it’s not,” he said and pulled her to him, 
almost lifting her off her feet and drawing her 
away from the window. 

Passion drove out all else, but then it passed 
away and they heard again, as though it had 
deceived them, sounds of life going on about 
them; skis clattering on the porch, the grand- 
father clock chiming decorously in the hall, 
a sudden rush of voices and lively stamping in 
the corridor. 

He kissed her on the temple where a pulse was 
beating softly beneath a thin down of hair. He 
wanted to be tender with her because she seemed 
so deeply moved. 

“Would you like some Cinzano?”] he asked 
getting up and unwrapping the bottle. 

“No.” 

There was no corkscrew so he pushed the cork in 
with a pencil and died a thick cut-glass tumbler. 



“How amazing that it did not happen earlier,” 
she said. 

She moved nearer the wall where a rectangle 
of sunlight beat through the window. Her tum- 
bled hair blazed up brightly and her t eel h gleamed 
with a glancing reflection of the sun. 

“But I feel as though it had always been so,” 
she contradicted her own words 

“In thought,” he said. 

“In dreams. And now it’s real, it is real, isiT' 
it?” 

She strained towards him. 

“I was terribly scared when you were so ill.” 

“I remember. But was 1 so very ill?” 

“Yes, I wept at night.” 

She put her arms around him and drew him 
close. 

“I thought I’d never stop weeping, but now' 
I know that you won’t die.” 

“No, never,” he smiled. 

“Don’t laugh. For me you’ll never die. Tell 
me, what do you think, what will happen now' 9 ” 

“Everything will be fine.” 

‘Yes but what, what?” 

“I don’t know. Let’s not make any guesses 

“You’re right. But what do you think 9 ” 

“But that’s guessing.” 

“I don’t understand . . . but you — ” 

He did not let her finish and kissed her again. 

When they walked to the station the sun was 
setting and the mountains were parting with 
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it in hushed reverence and the rosy hues of the 
snow faded in melancholy. The man and the wom- 
an said good-bye, saying with their eyes alone 
what they could not put into words because of 
the crowd of skiers boarding the train. 

“This is another world — it’s not like Arktur,” 
she said, “I’ve been to another world with you.” 

“We’ve forgotten Arktur.” 

“Shall I give your regards to Arktur?” 

“Yes. Remember me to Inga.” 

“Inga?” she asked loudly, turning to look back 
at him from the step of the train. 

“Never mind,” ho cried, “I forgot. How stupid 
of me!” 

They waved to each other. He noticed how her 
face darkened. And instantly he pictured his 
departure from Arktur in every detail: he had 
left without saying good-bye to Inga, locking 
his room stealthily. He felt blood rising to his 
face and strode away, trying to fight back his 
embarrassment . 



XII 

VER SINCE his downfall 
began— wlii'ii he sold the 
Rolls-Royce and houcht 
a small car and then sold 
il as well, discharged 
the superfluous pers >n- 
nel, and his creditors, 
proc 1 a i m i ng t h emse I ves 
owners of Arklur, first 
turned Doctor Klebe’s pockets out shamelessly 
—he had not known so much su fieri mr as on 
this second day of Easter. 

Stum arrived early in the morning on an un- 
professional visit in order to wish his patients a 
happy Easter. He set great store by this asso- 
ciation with his patients, in whose existence the 
only difference between holidays and weekdays 
lay in a biscuit served with their after dinner 
coffee instead of the usual bun. He called on Doc- 
tor Klebe and learnt that Levshin was away in 
Alp Grum and that Inga was planning to leave 
the sanatorium. He stood staring at the floor, 
hands thrust in pockets, and spoke doggedly 
with the accents of a Retian peasant: 

“You shouldn’t have let Levshin go without 
my consent.” 
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“But, Herr Doctor! 1 should only be too happy 
if my patients stayed here forever!” 

“That's quite unnecessary, Herr Doctor.” 

“But for me — ” 

“I have been invited here as a practising phy- 
sician.” 

“I understand. But Lcvshin said he would 
return as soon as Fraulein Krechmar goes.” 

“Apparently, there is some connection here thal 
I do not grasp,” Stum said hollowly, tapping his 
foot on the floor. 

“That’s just it,” Klebe grew animated, “1 
had to make a choice. They can’t stay on to- 
gether.” 

“I see. Then one of them has to move to another 
sanatorium.” 

“I don’t claim to be a saint— it’s too much to 
ask of me that 1 should bother about other sana- 
toria!” 

“What about the patients?” 

“But it is the patients I’m thinking of. Do 
you think I am pleased that our dear Fraulein 
Krechmar is leaving us?” 

“She will not leave without my permis- 
sion.” 

“She wanted to have a word with you.” 

“I’d like to be advised earlier of my patients' 
intentions.” 

“After all I’m a sick man too, Herr Doctor,” 
Klebe breathed agonizingly, moving quickly to 
the door of the balcony. 
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“You are ill but you are not a patient. You are 
misusing the sanatorium: you are running it in- 
stead of taking a cure in it. It’s not a creditable 
method of treatment.” 

“It’s a method of existence, llerr Doctor. ” 
Klcbe’s reply came in a choking whisper. 

“A method of suicide in our times,” Stum 
said. 

“Perhaps, perhaps. Our times are to blame and 
not I. In the present case not all has been lost. 
Levshin will return and as for our dear Friiulein, 
you will, of course, be able to convince her to go 
on with the cure.” 

“Cure from what?” Stum growled. “I’ll go 
up and see what 1 can do.” 

He came across Doctor Hoffman near the lab- 
oratory. He took her arm and led her to the lift 
while she smiled at his pleasant and roughly ten- 
der clumsiness. 

“Well, how’s our Levshin? Klebe tells me 
you’ve been to see him.” 

“Oh, he has never felt so well as he does now! 
she said, flushing. 

“What are the symptoms?” Stum asked as if it 
were a consultation. 

“Well, he is very . . . how shall I put it . . . 
very . . . altogether—” . 

“Ah, I see,” Stum said with the same air oi 
concentration. “From a doctor’s point of view it 
is a very promising sign if a patient is . . . bm . 
altogether—” 
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His smooth, well-groomed moustache twitched. 
She noticed it and flushed so brightly that even 
her ears grew warm. She burst out laughing. 
He led her out of the lift by the elbow 7 and said 
in a bass: 

“Let us call on our young lady here.” 

Inga was gathering up the odds and ends on 
her dressing-table, there was a smell of per- 
fume, her packed suitcase gaped open in the mid- 
dle of the room. 

“I so wanted to see you!” Inga cried, throwing 
out her scented arms and coming up close to 
Stum. 

“1 see you have packed. Were you coming 
over to my place?” 

“Don’t make fun of me. I was going to find 
you and to tell you all about it and ask your ad- 
vice.” 

“What advice do you want? My only advice is: 
undress and go back into bod. And pretend that 
all this,” he pointed to the suitcase, “had never 
been. Doctor Hoffman is of the same opinion, 
am I right?” 

“Certainly,” Doctor Hoffman said without 
looking at Inga, and gravely took out the hammer 
and stethoscope out of her pocket as if she meant 
to start an examination at once. 

“No, that’s out of the question,” Inga said. 
“Everything, everything must be changed.” 

Stum lightly put an arm round her shoulders 
and walked out on to the balcony with her. Rare 
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and melting flakes of spring snow were hasten- 
ing down to the earth, half-obliterating the 
countryside beyond. 

“Look at the sky,” Stum said softly. “It’s 
quite possible, you know, that in an hour or 
two it will become transparent and bright. And 
how dilficult it will be then to picture this lid 
of zinc which is now clamped down on the 
valley.” 

Inga shook her head. 

“That’s too poetic. It doesn’t happen like that 
in life, not in my life.” 

“That’s exactly how it’s going to be in your 
life.” 

Stum raised his hand. 

“Can you see that white house on the hill.' 

“It’s your hospital, I know that." 

“Yes. There are two hundred patients in it — 
it’s been like that every year, for the last twen- 
ty years. And so if we are to talk of lilo and 
of how things happen in this life—” 

“I believe you. But the trouble is— she 
faced him, “the trouble is that I trust you 
and I don’t trust myself. I don’t believe that 
I can abide by your rules, your standards: that 
I should lie in bed and not tire myself with 
anv kind of work, risk, danger and oh, I don t 
know what!” t 

“You must learn to be obedient, that s all 

“Then your wife — is it all right to asL' 

“Yes.” 
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“Your wife— you were married?” 

“Yes.” 

“Was she disobedient, too?” 

Stum was silent. He stared at the snow-flakes 
flying about in a confused dance beyond the win- 
dow, as if in them he would find the answer 
whether he should reply to Inga's question or not. 

“Forgive me,” she said very quietly and placed 
her fingers on his arm. 

And ho saw his wife’s fingers, the way they 
looked a little before the end— long, with broad 
joints, the nails with a home-made manicure 
curved like small canoes. He gazed at her hands 
in a stupor. Then he slowly wiped off a large drop 
of melted snow that had fallen on them, paused, 
bent low and kissed them. 

Inga wanted to say something, moved up 
nearer to him but said nothing. 

“No,” replied Stum calmly. “In the case of 
my wife the fault lies with me. I was not strong 
enough to make her obey, and never, under any 
circumstances, has a doctor the right to be 
weak.” 

“I think there is one man I would obey.” 

“And he has left?” 

“Yes, he has left.” 

Stum dropped his eyes. 

“It’s getting cold,” he said, “let’s go in?” 

Back in the room he adjured her in his usual 
gruff voice: 

“Now you must understand, not an inch from 
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Davos. Move to another sanatorium if you must 
I shall still he able to help you. Goud-i>\o. Doc- 
tor Hoffman will take your temperature, put \ou 
to bed and confirm that you are not to leave Da- 
vos. Am I right?” 

“Absolutely right,” Doctor Hoffman quick!) 
responded. 

Stum left the two of them together. 

And at once they seemed to grow taller, straight 
cuing up and lifting their heads. Each left th* 
opening of the conversation to the other, or it 
may have been that each was deciding on tin* 
line she should adopt. Doctor Hoffman felt for 
her instruments, wdiich she always carried in 
her breast pocket like a charm, and said in a 
business-like manner: 

“Let me have your thermometer, pleas k 

“I don’t remember wdiere it is.” 

“Do you think you won’t need it anv In'*’’ 

“I don’t know.” 

“Tell me, why have you decided that you 
were strong enough to leave?” Doctor Hoffman 
asked, dropping her professional manner 

“Because I feel perfectly well. Yes, yes, I do! 
You can’t know how I feel, can you? And then 
because everyone here is a liar!” 

Inga said all this in one breath, raising her 
voice to a near shriek on the last word, as if it was 
a hurdle she had raced and taken. The effect of 
her words on the other w r oman made her launch 
a new attack: 



“Yes, everyone is a liar, and Doctor Klebe 
loo. And you!” 

The sight of Doctor Hoffman’s confusion, hei 
hands helplessly covering her face, filled Inga 
with a sensation of heady triumph. She trembled 
with joy, a strength she never suspected was in 
her, surging to her head. Carried away, quite 
recklessly now, she made another thrust: 

“You are a liar!” 

Doctor Hoffman drew her hands away from 
her face. It was pale, her lower lip quivered like 
a child’s, strands of soft hair escaped and clung 
limply to her forehead. 

“Then go. Good riddance. It will he best for 
everyone concerned,” she said, breathing deeply 
after each word, and walked to the door with 
dragging steps. 

She opened the door, pushing it against the 
major, who was about to knock, but she neither 
stopped nor could she reply to his ready greet- 
ing. 

Inga rushed towards him: 

“Dear, dear Major! How did it happen that 
both you and I are leaving Arktur on the same 
day?” 

He stood in the doorway looking at himself in 
embarrassment and apology for his clothes which 
were not quite suitable for social calls: he was 
wearing high felt boots, a fur coat, the edge ol 
a woollen scarf showing above his coat collar 
He had his fur cap under his arm and carried 
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his gramophone in one hand and his umbrella 
and sun-goggles in the other. 

“What a pi I y we’re taking different trains," 
Jnga continued. “How marvellous that you'\e 
decided to leave the mountains You're not 
afraid, are you? I’m not. It’s all a lot ol non 
sense made up hy doctors. Enough, enough 
of doctors! Do you know what ’ Do mmi know 
what?” 

She pulled all the things he was holding on' 
of his hands and dragged him into the room. He 
obeyed her clumsily, lie looked at her with ten 
derness and thought that now at last he would 
ask her if she had been angry at him that da\ 
when he had leaned so close to her and she 
had pushed him away. It wonied him because 
never again had such a breath-taking conversa- 
tion been repeated and lie wondered if the fault 
lay in that daring impetuosity of his or ma\- 
bc— good God!— maybe in his damned ti- 
midity. 

‘Do you know what?” Inga repealed. “In 
Eocerno, you arc going to Locerno, aren’t sou.’ 
well then, there beneath the palm-trees, there 
are palms there, aren’t there? Take >our note- 
book out and count how many days, hours and 
minutes you spent on the balcony in Davos, 
fount the ampules of calcium injected into jou, 
the number of times >ou played the scale on 
the piano at Arktur, and then seal up your 
little notebook with sealing wax and start a 
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new, a completely new life! Will you? Will 
you?” 

She did not. let him put in a word and he onl} 
gazed at her in admiration and knew that he 
would never, never be able to ask her if she had 
been angry with him or— oh!— could it have 
been simply feminine subterfuge? 

And now he stood bolding her thin hands un- 
til she took them away and armed him again 
with his gramophone, umbrella and sun-goggles. 

“Go, go! And never, never come back!” 

She led him out into the corridor and when 
he started down the stairs she put her hands 
on his shoulders. This caress brought tears 
to his eyes, lie wiped them and put on his goggles. 

It was snowing. Snow lay on the path, clung to 
the door and streaked the window-panes with its 
tears. 

The major w alked out first and held the door 
open for Karl, who was carrying his luggage: a 
hold-all, a canvas bag and a collection of walk- 
ing-sticks slung over his shoulder, and tw r o large 
suitcases one in each hand. Doctor Klebe, in his 
white coat, stopped on the threshold. It was time 
to say good-bye. 

“Not a very good day for travelling,” the doctor 
said. 

The major opened his umbrella and stood mo- 
tionless without saying a word. 

“I hope this damned slush will do you no 
harm,” the doctor said. 
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The major made no reply. He was covered 
with snow, water started dripping off his 
umbrella and patches of melted snow formed round 
his feet. 

“Shall we start, Herr Major? Otherwise 
we'll have to be dug out with spades,” Karl 
smiled. 

The Major made a helpless gesture with his 
hand as if to say: it's all over! 

“Good-bye, Herr Doctor,” he said sadly. 

“God speed, Herr Major.” 

They shook hands and the major started down 
the path after Karl. When they had gone a mut- 
ter of ten paces or so they heard a woman's 
voice: 

“Good-bye, dear Major, until we meet down 
there in the valley!” 

The major looked back. Inga was waving her 
handkerchief from her balcony and all he could 
see through the crowding snow-flakes was the 
flashing of her hand and handkerchief. He raised 
his umbrella as high as he could, then lowered 
it down to the ground, and saw the handker- 
chief waving faster and faster in reply to his 
salute. 

Doctor Klebe found the scene unbearable 
and suddenly felt feverish. He hurried to his 
room and only somewhere along the way hear 
the slamming of the front door. 

The day being a holiday there were guests to 
dinner. Inga had a small table set for her too 
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because she was going away. She sat looking 
about her with enjoyment at the strange and 
familiar faces in the room. 

The table at which the English couple sal 
attracted her particularly. She felt grateful to 
them because on Easter day the preacher’s wife 
had sent her a card. It was a spring landscape, 
a scenery of hope, coloured by an amateur — a 
blue stream, a budding willow and above it 
one of Rafael’s cherubs, traced through violet 
tracing-paper. Inga wanted to thank the kind 
lady who was busy with her guests, and she 
kept trying to catch her eye. 

But the couple were taken up with their guests. 
They burst into easy, frequent laughter over 
what they had just read in the newspapers strewn 
on the floor around them. They received stacks 
of newspapers and the mail was a weakness of 
theirs. Every day before dinner they would 
sit in the hall reading long letters from all the 
ends of the earth, as if the imaginary walks they 
took to their correspondents and back were a 
necessary stimulant for their appetites. Until 
dinner was served they sat at the table reading 
the papers and examining their Easter cards in 
their easy drawing-room manner. They were 
gay all through the meal, absorbed in their 
own company and noticing nothing. 

After dinner Jnga started on her round of fare- 
wells in true German fashion, leaving nobody out: 
handshakes and wishes of good luck to those she 
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knew, pleasant nods to those she did not. Going 
from table to table she grew more and more ex- 
cited, colour flooded her face. She realized that 
something special was happening. She was leaving 
Arktur! Inga was certain that everyone was reali> 
fond of her— there was so much warmth in I heir 
parting words and she passionately wished them 
all the good and all the happiness in the world. 
She almost hugged Lizl, who was dressed up 
in starched Sunday clothes and shook Inga's 
hand vigorously, repeating her farewells loudE 

“Good-bye, good-bye, thank you, you wen* so 
kind to me!” 

Then Inga rushed to the English couple’s table 
and, gasping for breath, said to the preacher y 
wife: 

“I want to thank you for your Easter greeting, 
Madame, it was exceedingly kind of you and made 
me very happy!” 

The preacher and his wife fell silent. 1 lie 
wife drew up all the wrinkles on her brow so that 
her eyebrows joined the line of her hair and 
looked Inga over from head to foot. 

“Oh, Easter,” she drawled in careful hut bad 
German, and her tone at once explained that al- 
though a holiday like Easier permitted one to 
stoop to any nation, that did not mean that an\ 
further intimacy could bo hoped for. 

She nevertheless t ouched Inga’s proffered hand 
But when Inga went up to the preacher n* 
stared at her with rage. His jaws were busy with a 
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piece of soft cake, yet it seemed as though he 
had some chewing-gum in his mouth and that as 
soon as he had finished with it he would spit it 
into the eye of the girl who had dared to thrust 
herself upon him. He raised his forefinger slowly 
to his forehead. The others smiled foreseeing a 
joke. The preacher’s eyes left Inga’s face and 
travelled down to her trembling and slightly 
drooping hand. His forefinger seemed to freeze to 
his forehead. You could not tell if he was puzzled 
by the fact that Inga had come up to his table 
or if he was trying to tell her she was a fool. His 
guests were already beginning to chuckle, while 
Inga stood with outstretched hand. 

“I am leaving. I wish to say good-bye,” she 
said with an effort. 

Suddenly jerking a handkerchief out of his pock- 
et, the preacher began to rub his eyes and sob 
clownishly. His friends roared with laughter. 

Feeling a pain she could not understand, Inga 
laughed too, blanching and coughing, and in 
despair proffered her hand again. Continuing 
to rub his cheeks with the handkerchief, the 
preacher at last made a great show of bidding 
the funny girl good-bye, to the great amusement of 
the rest of his party. 

Inga rushed out of the dining-room. 

This insult, coming suddenly from an unexpect- 
ed quarter, made her departure easier: she could 
not possibly stay on any longer! But when her 
luggage had been carried down the stairs, she 
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tiptoed quickly to the next room and glancing 
about her furtively, touched the door handle. 
Her heart stopped strangely and I hen suddenly 
she could hear its heating very clearly. Inga stood 
motionless for a minute and then pressed the 
handle softly. The door was locked. Inga ni ado her 
way to the lift, still on tiptoe hut with no hurry 
now. 

She left in a horse-drawn sleigh and Doctor 
Klebe— according her the courtesy due to a 
woman— escorted her as far as the station. 

It was the afternoon rest hour and the town, 
which attuned its life to that of the sanatoria, 
w r as deserted: the shops and offices were closed 
and there were no buses in the street. Inga's de- 
parture seemed to be watched by that very still- 
ness. Even the houses looked on, making a men- 
tal note: there she is leaving the mountains, look, 
she's leaving- Davos! 

Before boarding the train, she wanted to say 
something sincere, something that would express 
the commotion in her breast, but Klebe, when she 
came up to him, looked at her w r ith such gloomy 
iciness that all she said was “Good-bye," with 
a smile, adding as a coquet tish challenge, “I took 
my temperature, it's thirty-eight!” 

“That's bad,” Klebe shook his head, not at all 
surprised, and suggested what drugs she ought 
to take to help her through her journey. 

When the train began to move Klebe walked 
along with it for a pace or two. Inga waved to 
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him from her window wilh her glove. He raised 
his hal for a in omen I , I hen lurned round and 
walked away. 

Klehe Id l feverish and I old himself I hal if hi 1 - 
temperature was higher l ban Inga's 1 lion hi'' 
lest would piove positive (he had asked Dortoi 
Hoffman lo lest his phlegm that morning) 
All t lie way hack he shivered m the sleigh. It 
Had slopped snowing hut the air was unusu- 
ally damp, the road had darkened, and water 
hissed out of the ruts from under the sleigh’s 
runners. 

The minute lie reached his room he lay down 
on the sofa, wrapped himself m a rug and placed 
a thermometer in his mouth Ills thoughts weio 
m a jumhle and he fell into a do/e. \\ hen he aw oke 
he could not see the scale on the thermometer he- 
lanse twilight was deepening in the room, but 
when his e\e at last made out the mercury col 
limn he shrugged his shoulders, refusing to di 
vine his nature’s tricks — his temperature was 
thirty seven and nine. He rang and told Lizl to 
fetch his analysis report. 

Five minutes later Doctor Hoffman called 
through the door that she would like to talk to 
Klehe as to a colleague 

“1 understand, colleague,” he shouted “How 
many in the line of vision '” 

“May I come in?” 

“You must excuse me, I’m not dressed. Push 
the report under the door ” 
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lie jumped up from the sofa, picked up tin* u l 
low laboratory report and dashed to I he window 
lie saw the word “\es” m the “el, isle fibres < nl 
limn on the right side of tile sheet llemade a Hep 
paused, then started paring up and down tic 
mom, from the window to the sola and hut k .ilmih 
with measured steps. Ignoring the pieie of papei. 
t rumpled in his fist, he paced uji and down t r 
a long time, hands clenched behind hi* look \f 
last he settled down on the sofa again and it ad 
ilie whole report through '1 he nuinbei of bacJi 
in the line of \ision win fioiii five to leu 

d es, Doctor Klebe had been gmng limiodl 
too little thought, that was Iheliouble 11* wa* 
alwa)S thinking of others. He had bought \ 1 1 
I ur so that lie could ha\e the iic<e**aiv tieat 
limit all the time and li\e in tin* mountain* 
live m healthful surroundings wlieie them wa* 
no room for disease Aiktui had been (oineived 
as a medicine, a guarantee and an aitifne it 
was to provide treatment and pa\ for it, it was to 
become eternity and at the same tune the pint- 
at which eternity is bought. Instead, it hecwin 
a bane, a glutton devouring Doil-a Klebe- 
health. 

And, blaming Arktur as lie would a man win- 
had committed an offence, Klebe (limed over in 
bis mind all the worries brought on him b\ the 
sanatorium, the creditors and the pat n*nt - ;» 1 1 
that he had lived through in the last few \ear- 
when his downfall had begun and thoughts "I 
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worries to come pushed out the thoughts of wor- 
ries that were past, and everything became a jum- 
bled tangle in his head again. Ever frightening 
emptiness stood up before Klebe with a kind of 
reckless triumph: empty corridors, empty rooms, 
a petrified cook in an empty kitchen, Karl smok- 
ing in the service lift, winking at Lizl with a 
lifeless eye, and Doctor Hoffman sitting 
on a pile of suitcases and bending over a micro- 
scope somewhere in the attic. “Yes” was pencilled 
at the far end of the corridor which echoed 
with strange footsteps, and someone read the 
word ”yes” aloud, and Klebe shuddered in his 
sleep. 

As soon as lie woke up he took his temperature 
again. The joke was going on: there was no 
fever and he had stopped shivering. Klebe or- 
dered some punch and started writing a letter to 
Alp Griim. In the tone of an old friend, an ally 
even, he invited Levshin to return to Arktur, 
where from now on he would find everything 
ideal: nobody to bother him , peace, quiet, and even 
Doctor Stum had been appeased and would not re- 
proach him too severely for interrupting his treat- 
ment. 

So that the letter might reach Levshin as soon 
as possible, Klebe told Karl to post it at the sta- 
tion and busied himself with something else- 
outlining a treatment timetable for himself, plan- 
ning to begin a new life as from the next morning. 
It was a repetition of previous decisions and Kle- 
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be once again recaptured the feeling that his 
disease would be conquered this time too, that it 
was an ordinary, though unpleasant, exacerba- 
tion. It was nothing new— Klebe knew what was 
required and what to do and a timetable tacked 
over the table meant that a tested and bene- 
ficial law was coming into force. 

Klebe sipped his punch unhurriedly and when 
he felt w r arm enough he decided to find a little 
distraction by leafing through the pages of his 
beloved Edgar Wallace, recalling a passage here 
and there. He was engrossed in a half-forgotten 
adventure when Karl’s voice, discreet to t lie 
point of mystery, sounded in the corridor. 

“Herr Doctor!” 

There was a pause, and Karl called again: 

“Herr Doctor!” 

Klebe opejied the door. Karl was standing with 
his open mouth, breathing noisily. He steppod 
aside at once and Klebe saw Inga lying back in a 
chair. 

He rushed to her. 

“Herr Doctor,” Karl mumbled. “ I found Frau- 
lein Krechmar at the station. She had gone 
as far as Landquart. It started there. I hen 
they brought her back. It was quite a job getting 
here.” 

He tenderly touched her hand. The limp fin- 
gers were holding a blood-stained rag, which might 
have been a piece torn from a tow r el. 

“Don’t worry,” Klebe said in a fever of fright, 
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“don’t wurr) , FrauJein Krechmar We'JI lake 
you upstairs ourselves.” 

In reply, Inga could only close her eyes. 
“The letter? The letter J l old you to post?’’ 
Klebe remembered suddenly. 

“It’s all right, Herr Doctor, I dropped it right 
into the mail car,” Karl replied 



Mil 

HIM SI CCLKDLh 
in slopping I Ik* ti aem - 
orrhage al night . 1 )<>< 
lor KIcbo remained on 
duty all liny I mu* and 
Doctor Hoffman i< 
lieved Inm after two 
o’clock in the morn 
mg. Slie iinmediatek 
busied herself with towels, basins, ice-packs, lol^ 
of this and that on the bedside table which 
wanted tidying. At last there was nothing left to 
do and her eyes met Inga’s gaze 

“You’re bettor, aren’t you?” she asked 
“Fine,” Jnga replied quietly 
“Don’t talk, I can understand \ou without 
words.” 

“I want you to go awa\ 

“Don’t talk. I cannot leave 
“It annoys me.” 

“You mustn’t talk. \Yh\ am 1 annexing \ou 
“We’ve quarrelled.” 

“I won’t talk about it . . . there is no quanel 
between us. You are ill now, but as soon as yai 
recover you’ll see that we are friends 
“I don’t want to.” . 

Doctor Hoffman walked away to the wn^i 
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stand, stood there a minute, then turned round 
Inga continued to stare at her. 

“HI come back presently,” said Fraulein Hoff- 
man. 

“Don’t.” 

“If you need me ring, they’ll call me and I’ll 
come.” 

Left alone Inga fell asleep, and through her sleep 
she heard someone come into her room and stand 
in the door, but she did not open her eyes until 
morning. She felt very weak. The terror and an- 
xiety she had gone through at the station and 
in the train, where strangers had fussed round her, 
was there no longer. She felt a lightness, but 
it was imponderable, remote somehow and too 
transparent. 

She gazed round the room and noticed her suit- 
case standing by the balcony door. It was partly 
open and she remembered how they had searched 
for her underwear in it. Bits of white objects— 
shoulder straps or clothing— were sticking out; 
she looked at them indifferently as though they 
were no concern of hers or vaguely reminded her 
of something long past and forgotten. It all 
seemed to be associated with something that 
had happened long ago, something that had re- 
ceded into the past and became tranquil and 
clear. 

Suddenly, from this detachment and indiffer- 
ence, her fancy picked on several things, one 
after another, and she now saw nothing but these 
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ihings alone. Very cautiously she stretched her 
hand towards the table and took her handbag. 

She found a tiny writing-pad and started to 
write, stopping for a long time o\er every word, 
putting her hands on the blanket, then raising 
them slowly to her face. She tore out the page 
and read with fixed attention word by word. 
“Dressme in a blue chemise w it h I he blue ribbons. 
Dress — white, linen. Stockings - white. Shoes - 
light, low-heeled (house shoes).” 

She folded the page in two and put under Iim 
handbag. 

The effort made her tired and she la\ mot ionless 
again. Tears rolled down her face, vet she felt 
light-hearted and calm. Gradually il became clear 
to her that she would get well and taking a 
very grave and firm decision she whispered: 

“If I get well 1 promise on my honour, 1 swear 
I’ll live at Davos for three years.” 

She pondered long — three years or rnavbe five- 
hut thought that three would be sufficient and 
whispered again: 

“Three years without a break. 

She rang. Lizl came in followed by Karl. Both 
of them were friendly, inquired after her health 
and said she should not talk. Karl brought a let- 
ter wdiich had arrived with the morning mail 
and told her that Doctor Stum had been called 
on the telephone and w'ould arrive shortly. 

The letter was from her father. She wanted 
to open it but could not raise her hand— faintness, 
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almost nausea, swept over her suddenly. She 
asked Lizl to open the letter and read it to her. 
Lizl read well, pausing at the stops and commas. 
The letter breathed of anxiety for Inga, and 
while she listened to it everything imponderable 
and transparent disappeared and was replaced by 
nostalgia. She had no strength to wipe her tears 
and they crept down her temples into her hair. 

“Don't cry,” Lizl said, finishing the letter. 
“You'll get well. It happened to me once: I lost 
so much blood and I thought: well, Lizl m) 
girl, you've had your fun and now good-bye! 
Back home in my country there’s a woman girls 
always go to when they’re in (rouble, you under- 
stand what I mean, they go to her right away if 
anything happens. And then, you know, it hap- 
pened to me too, and she went and used the wrong 
instrument on me. Naturally, she denied it, say- 
ing ‘Lizl, your arrangement’s all wrong inside, 
don’t blame the instrument.’ But I know some- 
thing about medicine myself ! The amount of blood 
I lost! In one day I got to be just like you, Friiu- 
lein Krechmar, no bet ter, horrible to look at! 
And look at me now! I don’t even know if it was 
I or somebody else who had had the trouble that 
time!” 

She brought a towel close to Inga’s eyes. 

“Shall I wipe them?” 

Inga told her to straighten the things in her 
suitcase and place the page from her writing-pad 
on top of the lingerie. Mustering all her strength, 
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she raised her head to see how her request was 
being carried out. Then, calming down, she dic- 
tated a telegram in answer to her father’s let- 
ter. Inga said she had been slightly ill, but was 
better now, feeling cheerful, and would short I) 
write in detail. 

Before lunch, she fell into a doze again. Her 
roughing awakened her and before she had tune 
to become frightened blood spurted out. Mie 
groped for the bell and in the same instant saw 
Stum and Hoffman entering her room. 

What happened later appeared quite coherent 
and distinct to Inga. She did not, it is true, memor- 
ize things in their sequence, but she did not even 
wish to remember everything, she was quite con- 
tent with the pleasant, sometimes indifferent, 
fragments of impressions and with their like- 
ness to dreams. She remembered Stum’s head bent 
low over her breast and the touch of his mous- 
tache which was cold and rather bristly. Stum’s 
voice floated in from afar mingling with barely 
audible sounds of singing or speech— she could 
not divine what. The distant road came close 
up to Inga: with trees in bloom along the sides, 
and a stream rushing noisily dow r n a nearby moun- 
tain. Perhaps it was the song of the stream that 
merged with Stum’s voice. W 7 hite blossoms fell 
from the branches into the stream faster and fast- 
er, until they covered the water in a dense shroud 
flowing towards Inga nearer and nearer. She 
saw Doctor Hoffman above her in a white coat 
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and her features began to change slowly, becom- 
ing strange, attractive and stern. Suddenly 
an odd sensation startled Inga— it was as if she 
were drinking cold, aerated water with prickly 
hubbies running all over her body— she was 
growing warmer and wanting to breathe deeper, 
and now she was drinking and breathing and she 
was feeling hotter and hotter and breathing be- 
came easier and easier, and at last she recognized 
herself— she wms in her own room, lying in bed 
and covered with a new blanket, there was a hard 
mouthpiece clenched uncomfortably between her 
teeth, a rubber tube was stretched from it to a 
metal object which looked like a fire extinguisher 
but was not as beautifully painted. The table 
has been moved away. A strange woman with a 
flat young-looking face was sitting where it had 
stood. Her coatwas caught at the neck with a brooch 
with a little red cross on it. Her eyes held 
a question: “How do you feel now?” “But what 
actually happened?” Inga’s eyes asked. “Noth- 
ing to be afraid of, you see you are much better,” 
the woman’s eyes replied. “But what’s that tube 
doing in my mouth?” “Of course you understand 
what it is, don’t you?” the strange woman’s 
eyes smiled in reply. “Am I really so bad?” Inga 
asked with her eyes. 

“That’s fine. Enough,” the woman said, feel- 
ing Inga's pulse and wanted to pull the tube 
out of her mouth. But Inga would not let it go. 
She clenched her teeth and her motionless, wide- 
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open eyes repeated the same question o\er and 
over again: “Is it so had? Oh, am I really so had*'" 

“Come, let it go, don’t he afraid,” the nurse 
said. 

Slowly, Inga unclenched her teeth, the taste 
of aerated water vanished without a trace, instant- 
ly, her body grew heav y as though hardening She 
began to choke and screamed. 

“Give it to me!” 

She did not hear her own scream and m hei ter- 
ror screamed again: 

“Give it to me!” 

“Don’t worry, you’ll he all right in a minute, 
the nurse said in a trained voice, “I’ll ask Doctor 
Klebe to send some more of this medicine, just 
to have it handy.” And she gave the conical oxy- 
gen cylinder a friendly pat. 

“Til leave you for a moment,’ she said rising. 
“Don’t be afraid, don’t he afraid. 'V ou see how 
easily you are breathing now. 1 here s nothing 
to he afraid of now.” 

She walked out with a light step intended to 
show that the scales of life do not oscillate, that 
if only man learned to walk properly he won < 
overcome every obstacle in his way, for w in i 
purpose he was created. , 

Doctor Klebe met her gloomily. Nothing sue 
could tell him could be pleasant. 

He was deeply hurt: Doctor Stum had re usc< 
to call on him saying that he had not been invit- 
ed. Not invited! A paladin, a humanist whose 
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praises patients sang at every street corner! He had 
even forgotten the duty that one doctor owed t<> 
another A doctor was ill, hut he passed by without 
stopping. He could not forgive Klebe for letting 
Inga go: that was his excuse. But his own interdic- 
tion had had no effect either. Then why should 
the blame fall on Klebe? Arklur was not a galley, 
nor was it a convict's barrow, and Klebe was 
no goaler. On second thought, Arktur was a con- 
vict’s barrow and only one man was chained to it 
forever— oh poor, poor Klebe! Here he was, sick, 
exhausted, carrying out the duty of a physician 
and a human being, staying up till dawn by his 
patient’s bedside and then going to his corner 
to lie on his back, alone, deserted by everyone. 
Stum, meanwhile, appointed a nurse for Klebe ’s 
patient and did not even want to visit the doctor 
in whose sanatorium he had made a considerable 
amount of money. To be quite fair about it 
Klebe needed a nurse himself, yes, yes, that very 
same nurse with the brooch and with the sour 
mien of charity. “But. there isn’t going to be a 
nurse for me,” Klebe sighed. “I’ve got to push 
my barrow until I drop. I’m doomed, doomed!” 

“How is our dear Fraulein Krechmar?” he 
asked despondently. 

The nurse gave him a routine report: tempera- 
ture, pulse, weakness and sweats, the fact that the 
haemorrhage had not resumed and that the 
patient was conscious and asking for more 
oxygen. 
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“Yes, yes,” Klcbo said in the same despondent 
tone, “but she must be told that a cylinder of 
oxygen costs 18 francs.” 

The nurse watched Riche expectantly. 

“What I mean is the poor woman will die nn\- 
way. Rut why should we suffer? We don’t know 
if the bill will be paid ” 

The nurse waited. 

“Oh, all right. I suppose 1 have to see her. Rome.’’ 

He entered Inga’s room noiselessly and looked 
intently into her half-open eyes As he felt her 
pulse, his gaze wandered about the ceiling lie 
pursed his lips and shook his head. Then he re- 
leased her hand. There were several syringes and 
an array of medicine bottles on the bedside table, 
lvlebc touched them all and thought of two other 
drugs from Arktur’s stock that had just as much 
right to be on the table. He decided to send them 
up, made as if to go but Inga opened her (‘yes and 
looked at him. He nodded, aware that there was 
something she wanted to tell him, and bent down 
lower. 

“Levshin?” she asked. 

“I knew it, I foresaw everything,” Klebe replied 
happily. “I’ve written to him.” 

“Is he coming?” 

“Yes, he’s coming, don’t worry, I sent lor 
him.” 

Her eyes closed and Klebe tiptoed out. 

He wasmoved . The girl's dest iny i nt crested hi m 
His only regret w T as that all this was happening 
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at Arktur. He hurried along to the medicine 
chest to find the medicine for Inga. There was 
one particular drug he thought rather highh 
of— an iodine lotion for rheumatic pains com- 
mon in cases like hers. True, the medicine was 
expensive, but it could not be helped. 

In the hall he saw Lcvshin. With hands 
outstretched Klebe sped towards him, intoning, 
almost purring, something so touchingly sad 
as if condoling upon an irreparable loss. 

“I am so glad, we are all so glad! Did you 
get my letter?” 

“What letter?” 

“You didn’t get it? The letter I sent yesterday 
in which I w r rote — Tell me, at what time 
was your mail delivered?” 

“At midday, but I left in the morning.” 

“It’s simply wonderful! What a coincidence!” 
Klebe was delighted. 

“What happened?” 

“The whole point is that nothing happened. 
It’s just a wonderful coincidence that you did 
not get my letter and came.” 

In an effort to please Levshin, he kept adjust- 
ing himself as the situation demanded. 

“Is it something to do with my next-door 
neighbour?” Levshin asked suspiciously. 

“Yes, it’s our dear Fraulein Krechmar,” Klebe 
said sadly. “She thought . . . she made an attempt 
to go down into the valley but I’m sorry to 
say—” 
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“Is she in a had way?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Is there no hope?” 

“Oh, you must never sa\ that. Hut mini there 
is some improvement — ” 

“May I see her?” 

“Not at the moment,” Klehe replied apologet- 
ieally. “I don’t, think }ou should see her toda\ 

“What about tomorrow?” 

“I hope you will permit me to rej»l> to that 
tomorrow.” And once again compassion sounded 
in Klebe’s hitter tone. 

On the stairs, Doctor Hoffman was wailing 
for Levshin with a happ\ smile. They went 
into his room together and, opening t lie balcony 
door, stood in the doorway. 

“I watched you come in, darling,” said she, 
listening lovingly to the way this endearment 
sounded here, on this balcony. The charm she 
had revealed at Alp Griim was with her now in 
spite of the habit of conducting herself with a cer- 
tain degree of importance when she was on duly. 

Beyond the balcony partition, there was lib*, 
small and familiar, cosily warm, hut I/ivshin 
now regarded it with a different feeling like a 
man who had added new possessions to his for- 
mer holdings. The woman by his side expected 
words, such as he could now' not utter. The 
need to know r what was happening there, on the 
other side of the wall, made him alert and watch- 
ful. He fancied he heard something like a groan 
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coming from beyond the partition, and because lie 
did not know how to hide his feelings, he asked 
if what Klebe said about, Inga was true. 

“I don’t know what he said.” 

“He said her condition was bad.” 

“Not to add— very.” 

“Hut what caused it?” 

“Whether we know the cause or not is not 
very important now.” 

“What about Stum? Can’t he do anything?” 

“He said his visits would possibly be no 
longer necessary.” 

There was a note of vexation in these formal 
replies. A minute before there had been re- 
proach. But he could not help going on with his 
questions. 

“Does that mean there's no hope?” 

“Camphor may help.” 

“How quickly?” 

“We don’t know.” 

“I want to see her.” 

Doctor Hoffman was silent. 

“I must see her!” 

“I’ll see,” she said without looking at him and 
left. 

She did not return for a long time. He paced 
the room, then the balcony, thinking what he 
would say to Inga to cheer her up. He tried to 
visualize how she had changed. Mentally, he 
ran over all the things he had taken with him 
to Alp Grum, thinking it would be niee to make 
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Inga a present, but was unable !o find an\ IhiiiLT 
He was on the balcony when Doctor Hoffman 
returned. She looked as composed as when she 
had gone out. 

“I’ve prepared her. She’s waiting for you ” 

He turned to go at once. Then a sigh escaped her. 

“Why, oh, why did you come hack 1 ” 

He stopped for a second, but made no reply . 

It was very quiet in the corridor, on all liie 
four floors, and it seemed as though no liaml 
had touched Inga’s tightly shut door for an 
eternity. Levshin stepped across the threshold 
and stopped. He seemed to have brought the 
silence in with him. lie made no move until 
he caught the sound of quick, hurried breathing. 
He took a step forward. 

Inga lay staring in front of her. Her eyes were 
so enormous that Levshin thought they took up 
half her face'. They were clear and blue. Nothing 
had changed in Inga, but she had become small 
as if she had been ironed out , and her eyebrows 
and the skin on her forehead, so mobile before, 
had lost their restlessness. Her shoulders twitched 
slightly with every breath she took and they 
were as narrow as a child’s. 

Standing at a distance, Levshin waited for 
some movement or sign from her, but she made 
none. He bent down to the nurse: 

“Gan she hear?” 

The nurse moved aside to let him come up 
to the bed. 
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He saw the light in her eyes waver and her 
gaze shift heavily lo him. What he saw in her 
eyes could not be called joy. It was more than 
joy, it was exultation that for a fleeting instant 
tore out of the turbulent worlds of fear. 

“You’ve come,” Inga said very softly. 

She breathed in short gasps as though tearing 
off bits of air. She wanted to raise her aims but 
they only stretched out on the bed. 

Levshin took the hand nearest to him, a 
hand which had become almost weightless and 
began to stroke the tiny wrist. 

“They’ve been hiding you,” she dragged the 
words out. 

“Forgive me, don’t be angry,” he said, trying 
to smile. 

She did not seem to understand, but her lips 
trembled and it was reminiscent of a smile. 
With her eyes she asked him to come closer. 
Ho bent down low to her. 

“You’ll tell me everything later,” she whis- 
pered spacing out the words, and when he straight- 
ened up she closed her eyes. 

He stood motionless again and she lay as 
before with nothing to show that she had wanted 
to change anything. 

Karl arrived with a cylinder of oxygen, looking 
like a fire extinguisher. He carried out the empty 
one carefully and put the new cylinder in its 
place. The nurse felt Inga’s pulse, wiped the sweat 
off her neck, smoothed her hair back behind her 
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Oars, hair that had long since losl ils n jrl. Si- 
lence reigned again. And then came the distant 
sound of the mail running to Klawadel. The 
familiar call of the bugle floated into llie room 

It may be that Inga heard it because soon an 
expression of sorrow and longing appeared on 
her face, distorting it, and Le\shin saw anew 
how the slow disease was disfiguring her as it 
furtively prepared her for death. 

The nurse said that the patient had to he 
moved to another bed and her voice jerked him 
out of immobility, lie left the room with a 
feeling of having been thrown on the pavement 
from a great height. In his room he found Doctor 
Hoffman. She was sitting in the chnisr-longur, 
hugging her knees, but to Levslnn it was obvious 
that action was needed. He wanted them to act 
all the time, without pause. He wanted them 
to fake every measure, to find some unusual 
means and to hurry, hurry. His body ached all 
over because he had been thrown on the pave- 
ment, but she sat gazing into the distance, 
thinking of something else, and he took it for 
heart lessness. There was no room in him for 
any thought or feeling other than what Inga’s 
eyes had told him with such hideous clarity: 
that none of them, not a single person around 
Inga realized that she was parting with the 
only life she had! It was a tremendous event, an 
unprecedented event: she was parting with life, 
she was dying. 
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“I know you are doing everything possible/’ 
lie said, “but Stum must be called.” 

“He’sseenher. Hestopped the last haemorrhage." 

“But there may be something new . . . well . . . 
her condition may have changed and now be 
would have acted differently.” 

“Do you think he can do more than what we 
are doing?” 

“Perhaps. He’s bolder, more resourceful.” 

“We’re acting under his orders.” 

She rose. 

“You don’t understand,” she sighed with re- 
lief, “and it’s a very good thing that you don’t. 
It’s easier that way. For only then can one be 
so large-hearted as you are ... to someone 
condemned.” 

“If it had been me, would you be doing more 
than you are doing now?” 

“No,” she replied at once. “I’d be doing the 
same. It’s awful what you’re saying! But, my 
dear, here again you understand nothing. I would 
have been . . . oh, I would have been much 
more miserable.” 

She wanted to go but changed her mind and said: 

“Only a little while ago you were annoyed 
because Inga made you feel sorry for her.” 

“Yes, and I’m ashamed.” 

“But what do you want to change with your 
belated magnanimity?” 

“Don’t sneer. It seems to me now that if l 
w T ere to fall ill and she recover — ” 
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“Oh, I’ve known it all along,” she interrupted 
in a whisper, and, going to the door, added, 
“it isn’t pity at all that draws \ on to lmrV” 
the wwds falling readily from her lips. 

She lived in herself or rather in him, in le v 


shin, and he could understand it, hut it was a lite 
that nothing threatened, a life which struggled 
for something that was auxiliary, seumdat\. 
and could wait till tomorrow or the da) allei. 
Hut Inga’s eyes could not wait. Motionless 
they did not leave Levshin for a moment: ll.\V 
followed him inlo his room, into the (oimlois 
which preserved the sanatorium’s undisturbed 
silence, the) followed him out into the streets 
which with their orderliness, general comics) 
and system could even bring a lunatic hack to 
sanity. Taking short cuts through side sheets 
Levshin soon readied the outskirts of the own. 
The rise was gradual at first, the road taking 
sweeping curves, and walking was on) m.u i 
difficult by the loose snow, which gave wa\ 
underfoot here and there. But ihc mount am m«Io 
became sleeper, the road took sliarpct t< '• j 
and Levshin had to stop and rest. »e < 
see the span of the x alloy and the to* " " 

at the bottom of -I, the snow^ove e lmuss 
looking like crystals deposited with loving < • 

He did not at' once locate Ark. ur among - 
toy blocks, they all looked al.hr, and 1 
extraordinary resemblance told Inn. ; 

was happening to Inga was probably happ.n.ng 
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in each one of them. ‘Outwardly calm, the town 
was peopled with a fever of battle against death, 
but it was a sham, wearing the mask of an 
earthly paradise, where sufferings had been van 
quished. Perhaps this was the wiser way for its 
fame flourished and its infamy was concealed, 
and this may have been what Doctor Hoff- 
man meant when she told him that he understood 
nothing. But he saw the town as a place of 
hope, the way it looked and the way it had al- 
ways appeared to him. Then he saw Inga’s 
eyes and the town the way it was appearing to 
her now. To her it was a place of death. And 
he understood everything. 

He went uphill towards a big white house. 
There was an atmosphere of well-being in 
the w f alks and paths. The branches of the firs 
swayed behind Levshin under the weight of two 
tame squirrels who followed in the hope that 
he would give them some nuts. The white house 
faced him with its frontage of a hundred bal- 
conies, where hundreds of patients were waiting 
for health. And it was clear to Levshin that there 
was a god ruling here and that god was Stum. 

He had to w r ait for the doctor on duty. At Ark- 
tur the doctors were always hurrying but here, 
at the canton sanatorium, they could afford to 
take their time. When the doctor at last appeared 
he said that Stum had gone to town to call 
on a patient he was worried about and that Lev- 
shin could wait in the hall if he had the time. 
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Levshin asked whether they knew the sana- 
torium Stum had gone to and they said— to Ark- 
tur. 

Walking down the mountain Levshin again 
saw the houses glistening like crystalline deposits 
in a repetitious design below. Their fusion 
seemed to bespeak their loyalty to the common 
cause which brought them here, in harmony with 
the valley, the snow -clad mountains and the 
sun. The thought that the town was wealing a 
false mask now seemed strange to Levshin. iNo, 
it was a town of Stum s good will. How often 
had Stum’s helping hand been needed here! 
And he proffered it as a righteous man, who was 
the town’s mainstay. 

Back at Arktur, Levshin learnt that Stum 
had examined Inga but had nothing new to say. 
That meant that the hand of righteousness was 
not omnipotent, Levshin thought, and now the 
only thing to expect of Stum was that he should 
truly become a god. 

It was morning. Levshin had lain half awake 
all that night. One minute Levshin seemed to 
hear moaning, the next he would be frightened 
by complete silence. He clung to the wall adjoin- 
ing Inga's room with every fibre of his being 
and waited, waited. His memory retained but 
few of the thoughts overwhelming him. But he 
remembered that he damned the man who had 
first glorified tuberculosis as a beautiful and 
romantic disease, and all those others who poet- 
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ized His monster because often its victims were 
poets. 

At daybreak he could make out something 
heavy, monotonous, that sounded like a wheeze, 
but he did not trust his own ears because it was 
too loud and the intervals between too long — 
he was certain that it could not be human breath- 
ing. But alarm tortured him. He dressed and 
went out into the corridor. 

The sanatorium was just waking up. Karl could 
be heard at his work downstairs polishing the 
floor with a flannel cloth. A minute later the 
lift started on its grumbling ascent, clicking 
as it passed each floor. 

Doctor Klebe stepped out of the lift. He 
raised his hand in greeting, opening his mouth to 
ask some appropriate questions, but at that mo- 
ment the door of Inga's room opened and Doc- 
tor Hoffman emerged, tired and worn-out like 
a person who had not slept all night. She 
glanced from Levshin to Klebe, then pulled a 
pink packet of Dames cigarettes out of her 
pocket. 

she said as if in passing, addressing 
Klebe alone. 

Klebe took two rapid steps and disappeared 
in Inga's room. 

Levshin took Doctor Hoffman's arm. With 
slightly twitching fingers she tried to catch a 
cigarette which kept slipping away from her in 
the packet. Levshin led her to his room. 
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“What does * ex' mean?” ho asked, striking 
a match. 

“That’s in our language,” she said. 

“I know, but what does it mean'."* 

She drew on her cigarette and exhaled a thick 
cloud of smoke, which immediately began to 
dissolve and vanish. 

“It means exitus — the end.” 

They sat down side by side, saving nothing 
Smoke curled above their heads. The discordant 
sounds of a new day reached the room from 
the street. 

Suddenly a timid knock sounded on the door. 
Somebody pushed it slightly open with extra- 
ordinary care and the face ol the Greek appeared 
in the slit, lie retreated at once, pulling the 
door against himself, but he nevertheless whis- 
pered tactfully: 

“Good morning. I only wished to ask if }ou 
were well this morning.” 

“Thank you,” Levshin said, but the hair- 
dresser evidently did not catch his reply and 
stood waiting with a smile of apology. 

“Thank you,” Levshin repeated loudly and 
as though in pain, “1 don’t need anything. 
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XIV 


LONG THE SIDES the 
roads were dry. The eaith 
sent up a sweet spring 
warmth. Light filtered 
through into the darkest 
recesses. There was a 
hushed stillness in the 
air. 

Karl wheeled his battered bicycle out of Ark- 
tur’s gate, threw a pleased look about him, 
adjusted two empty oxygen cylinders which were 
slung on a leather strap over his shoulder, stood 
on the pedal and pushed off, riding downhill 
without mounting the bicycle. The gravel rustled 
under the wheels. Once in the street he swung 
his leg over the saddle and started pedalling 
unhurriedly. He sighed softly, then began to 
whistle. His whistling was very good— clear and 
loud, and the tune was ragingly popular— 
a hit from the film Bombs Over Monte Carlo. He 
broke off his whistling when he met other people 
coming towards him on bicycles, then, shrugging 
the gleaming cylinders into position, resumed 
his song, pedalling in time to the gay Bombs 
Over Monte Carlo 

Before breakfast, Klebe walked soundlessly to 
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Inga's room, took a piece of paper out of his 
pocket and started tacking it on the door. Tho 
thumb tack slipped and fell on the floor. Klobe 
searched for it but it was nowhere to bo found. 


He stood a while in some confusion, then with 
sudden recollection turned the lapels of his coat, 
and found two pins. He pinned the piece of paper 
to the door with great care and threw back his 
head as an artist does in order to appreciate his 


neatly written notice: “No Visitors.” Then, ns 
soundlessly, he walked away. 

The day went on without the smallest hitch 
or breach of regulations: the patients lay on 
their balconies, some of them already relieved 
of fur bags and covered with blankets only; tests 
were made in the laboratory; fresh X-ray films 
hung drying in the dark room suspended from 
wooden clamps. Thanks to Doctor Klebe s efforts, 
two bridge games were in progress by about nine 
o’clock in the evening. Doctor Hoffman was busy 
trying to interest everyone in bridge. She wanted 
Levshinto play a hand as well but he replied 
glumly that perhaps he would play cards in similar 
circumstances next time if first he manage o 
lose his mind, but that now he would rather take 
a walk. Thus all the patients save Levshin and, 
of course, the English couple who had pone off 
to the kurhaus , sat down to a game in the si g 
room. At ten, when the patients "cre supposed 
to be in their beds, the game was in ful > 8 *' n S 
and Doctor Klebe kindly allowed them another 
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half an hour, especially as he was having 
an extraordinary run of luck in the second rubber. 

In the meantime, Karl admitted two men 
in bowler hats and long, old-fashioned coats. 
Plump, puffy of face, of the same height, they 
were as like as two peas. 

“Good evening,” they said to Karl. 

Effortlessly, with evident experience, they car- 
ried in a light box, holding it upright. It was 
a little taller than they. Karl opened the lift 
door noiselessly. They got in with the box, stood 
it up between them, and it looked as if there 
were three of them, not two, standing in a row, 
the middle one made of wood and a little taller 
than the others. Karl handed them the key to 
the door and they went up. 

They carried the box up to the door bearing 
the sign “No Visitors.” Unlocking the door they 
went in. Five minutes later they brought the 
box out, horizontally now, and although it had 
become heavy, they bore it down the stairs quiet- 
ly and expertly. 

Karl held back the front door while they car- 
ried the box through. They said, “Good night.” 

Almost feeling their way, they pushed the box 
into a dark van. One of them got in behind 
the wheel, the other sat down beside him, and 
no sooner were the brakes released than the van 
began to glide downhill. 

Towards the end of the game Klebe lost in- 
terest in his winnings and his animation, even 
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a certain noisiness, disappeared entirely. Bid- 
ding his partners good night, ho went out into 
the hall and there met Levshin. Klcbo glanced 
at his watch and shook his head: 

“You’re neglecting your regimen, my dear 
Herr Levshin.” 

“I’m not the only one, Herr Doctor.” 

“Oh well, we old gamblers may be forgiven, 
eh?” 

“I was thinking of Inga Krechmar." 

“Did you see?” Klebe asked anxiously. 

“Yes.” 

“You saw her leave?” 

“Yes.” 

“It was a grave violation of the doctor’s or- 
ders. But you must pardon me if I say that 
one should not follow bad examples.” 

He spread his arms wide as if about to em- 
brace Levshin. 

“Allow me— a tiny lecture, purely medical, 
nothing more. You are very observant, dear 
friend. You should learn to see less.” 

“I do not want to live with my eyes shut. 
I am not afraid of life.” . 

“No, no, you must listen to me. You should 
notice less. I can’t tell if it’s better for your 
life, but in the interests of your health it defi- 
nitely is.” 

“And how is your own health? 

“Do you want to tell me that I notice too 

much as well?” 
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“No, I simply want to know how you feel.” 

Doctor Klebe pondered. 

“Do you know, you are the first person who 
has ever asked me that. The first of my patients. 
And allow me to answer you in a way we doc- 
tors do not answer our patients. I am ill, dear 
friend, I am ill as I have never been ill before, 
matters have been going from bad to worse in 
every possible way.” 

He shook Levshin’s hand jerkily and turning 
to run to his study, exclaimed with a forced 
smile: 

“But don't pay it any attention, do not notice 
it.” 

On the day of the cremation Klebe had mat- 
ters to settle with the authorities and a telegram 
to send to Inga’s relatives. He was tied to his 
desk. The English couple wanted to lay a 
bouquet of flowers on the coffin and Klebe sent 
Karl with it. His own wreath Klebe decided to 
carry himself and leaned it up against the door- 
frame in the meantime. All that remained to 
be done now was to complete the accounts cover- 
ing Inga’s expenses and those incurred after 
her death. Everything had been included: tests, 
medicine, nurse, the doctor’s last visits and 
the cost of disinfection. Pacing up and down 
the room past his desk, Klebe tried to remember 
if any little detail had been overlooked, and 
altered the figure 100 to 150. Of course he could 
charge as much as 150 francs for disinfecting the 
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room — after all it was no ordinary disinfection 
at resort rates, compulsory after a patient's 
departure, it was not only the steaming of for- 
malin in an air-tight room. No, it was a general 
upheaval — everything in the room had to he 
disinfected separately and the walls re-papered, 
and paid for— in the good old way— by the re- 
sponsible party, that is, the deceased. It was 
impossible to tell beforehand what a disinfec- 
tion like that would run into, and it would 


therefore be safer to alter the figure to 2(H) in 
the rough draft of the bill. Klebe's eye caught 
the wreath by the door and lie remembered that, 
he had to hurry. The wreath was made of iron, 
adorned with a bunch of glass eidel weiss, neither 
expensive nor cheap; in point of fact it wasn t 
a wreath even but a chaplet, with no writing 
on it, and perhaps that was what made it so 
touching. Klebe hastily crossed out the figure 
200 on the bill and resolutely wrote 2<>0 over it. 
He gathered up his coat for it was time to go. 

The way lay down a deserted country road, 
past scattered buildings. A sawmill broke the 
silence monotonously but rather pleasant y. s 
circular saw wailed like a ship s siren an ^ »e 
a board had been sawed in two the wail soar 
up into the air with a high and melodious ring 
and before it died away, the saw re s ul P , 
deep-voiced song. Melodies awakened by the 

wailing and ringing of the saw ’ >e ^ ^jea^he 
in Klebe’s memory. Some of the melodies 
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remembered vaguely, others he composed sud- 
denly, and his heart felt lighter after the anxiety 
of the last few days. Holding the wreath in front 
of him in two fingers Klebe strode to the tune 
of an imaginary, multivocal orchestra, concealed 
in the wailing and ringing of the saw. 

And gradually as from a wind tunnel, a dream 
rose up from the music, whirling round and 
round. Arktur was rising from ruin. An English— 
no, not an English— a well-known Dutch millio- 
naire (there were some Dutch millionaires stay- 
ing at St. Moritz, for example) came to Arktur. 
He was tremendously impressed with the lovely, 
picturesquely located sanatorium, and asked 
Klebe to send all his patients away and put 
the whole of Arktur at his disposal. Klebe gladly 
complied and they became friends. Life, given 
a new meaning, now ran a miraculous and pur- 
poseful course. Klebe’s friend proved to be musi- 
cal. They gave themselves up to music, to the 
reading of modern literature. Sometimes they 
chatted about women, or they philosophized in 
a splendid, redecorated Arktur. Klebe received 
a new car as a gift. Karl, wearing a new uniform, 
trimmed with smart, narrow gold braid, sat at 
the wheel of the dazzling car, driving slowly 
along the main street. People came out of the 
houses to take a look at the car. Nobody asked 
whose car it was, they all knew: it belonged 
to Doctor Klebe! He was driving with his Dutch 
millionaire friend to Lago Maggiore where the 
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latter had a villa built for Klebe. They lived 


on Lago Maggiore and went sailing in a win to 
yacht. All Italy talked of t lie luxury in which 
the two friends spent their holiday. 1 1 Duce , 
a personal friend of the Dutchman’s, came to 
stay with them. Doctor Klebe strongly impressed 
the Duce who began to envy the Dutchman, say- 
ing: the friends of my friends are my friends, and 
suggested that Klebe become a ('.ntholic. Heli- 
gion had never been a burden to Klebe. Do 
considered it a convention and parted with 


the Lutheran church. l\v doing so he assisted 
in the D uce’s rapproachement with the Vati- 
can, and the Duce appointed Klebe Minister 
of Public Health. Klebe returned to Davos to 
wind up his affairs. People implored him to 
stay, but he was adamant. He donated Arktur 
to physicians suffering from T. I3-, aud the town s 
grateful population presented him with the free- 
dom of the town, the ailing doctors putting up 
a bronze bust of Klebe in Arktur’s hall and 
crowning it with a laurel wreath. , 

The weight he was carrying tired Klebe s 
hand. It drooped and the metal wreath clanged 
and scraped against his coat. Klebe oo 
wreath in his other hand and Rave himself a 
mental shake. The crematorium was ir i siRhL 
A group of people were walking towards the 
squat portal. Klebe recognized Stum. Doctor 
Hoffman and Levshin. There was ano.her ma^ 
with them, a tall man with uneven shoulders 
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who looked very familiar. Klcbe only caught up 
with the group in the antechamber and walked 
in last. 

When everyone had taken their seats Klebe 
walked up to the coffin with short steps, head 
lowered, the wreath in his outstretched hand. 
Fresh flowers lay on the coffin lid in a luxuriant 
heap and Klebe’s little chaplet looked still 
more modest in comparison. But he added it to 
flowers with dignity: true sentiment was modest 
and Arktur had really done all it could for its 
patient. 

Walking back to his seat, Klebe was ready to 
meet the eyes of all those present. But hardly 
anyone looked at him. Their faces were alien 
to him. To make certain that there was no ani- 
mosity towards him, Klebe glanced at everyone 
in turn with woebegone friendliness, hut no one 
reciprocated. And suddenly he met a pair of 
gloomy, narrowed eyes and knew them instantly. 
Major Pashich’s gaze through his narrow pince- 
nez was reproachful. 

Klebe missed his step. At first he could not 
even analyze the feeling that rose up in him. 
He turned to face the coffin and took his seat 
in the front row. A little later, he realized that 
he was offended deeply. The room became stifling. 
Tears welled up in his eyes. He raised his head, 
trying to gulp down the clot that stuck in his 
throat, and because the preacher started reading 
his prayers in a tearful voice and Klebe was 
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still unable to force down the clot, the tears 
rolled down his cheeks. 

The wall, supporting the vault beneath which 
stood the coifin, had a picture of angels painted 
on it. The painting was done in the spirit of the 
decadents: clouds, vague and sinok) -purple, float- 
ed up and away, and kneeling angels painted 
in the same purple hues gazed at the clouds m 
worship. 1 he angels and the congregation all 
looked in the same direction — in honl of them 
and all that could he seen of the angels was only 
their shoulder-longhair, their hacks and the 
soles of their feet. And since the soles of their 
feet were nearest to the e) es of the congregation, 
they looked huge and bright 1\ illuminated, still 
in the same purple colours, and the heels were 
painted in pale mauve. But so that there shouldn’t 
be too many heels, the painter had pulled the 
hems of the angelic tunics over some of the 
feet, while others he wrapped in wisps of hazy 
clouds. Whether the heels were naked, cloaked 
in clouds or wrapped in tunics, it was neverthe- 
less easy to count them and that was exactly 
what Doctor Klebe, lifting his head, did. At the 
same time he listened to the preacher and felt an 
enduring hurt. 

The major had returned from Locarno. 1 hat 
was to be expected. A resigned soldier of fortune, 
he belonged to Davos and dared not leave it. 
But it had come about too soon and to Klebe 
it looked as though the major had arranged 
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the trip on purpose in order to leave Arktur. The 
major was adding insult to Klebe’s misfortunes: 
he had moved to another sanatorium in a clan- 
destine way. The whim of a pensioner who did 
not care where he spent his money was turned 
against a man so genuinely disposed to him and, 
Klebe remembered, had confided in him the 
secret of his sufferings and illness. Such was 
man, such was the human race. And Klebe had 
no wish (o check his bitter tears. 

The preacher read the filial prayer, the watch- 
man, who looked like an office clerk, removed 
the flowers and Klebe’s wreath from the lid 
of the coffin, and the coffin itself began to sink 
slowly into the floor. 

Klebe turned towards the exit with eyes red 
from weeping and lie did not wipe his tears away. 
He wanted everybody to sec them. 

Outside the crematorium, they stopped, spon- 
taneously forming a circle in which all stood 
facing each other. Klebe bowed in greeting. 
Nobody spoke. 

Levshin glanced at the tower of the cremato- 
rium. It ended in sooty chimney openings that 
exhaled a pale spiral of vapour. Everyone fol- 
lowed Levshin’s eyes and saw the vapour against 
the blue of the sky. The same thought must 
have crossed their minds because they imme- 
diately exchanged heartsick looks as if to say: 
there, that’s the end of the road, in that thin 
smoke. 
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“Herr Major,” Klebc pronounced, pin snip; Ins 
lips. 

“Herr Doclor,” t lie major prowled and I mind 
away his narrowed eyes. 

“You did a wise tiling by coniine b.uk. I h,i\e 
always believed that a change <d altitude w,e 
as dangerous for jou as il has proved to be lor 
our poor Fiaulein Kieelunar,” Klebe sud witli 
a grief-laden look at the <himne\ “liont .1 
purely medical point of new, I d like to know it 
you fell any worse as soon a c \oii lonnd onus d 
in the foothills.” 

“I did not leel any diiforent Irom what 1 L r »n- 
erally feel.” 

“However — ” 

“I came back because I like it here 

The major pulled out his daik gomrles and 
started polishing them with a piece ot ihamois. 

“And you have evidently lonnd a sanatorium 
that is much more at tract iu’ and a ir/ealer sa\inp 
on the pocket than Aiktur.* 

“Quite right.” . „ 

“And just how long did you stay in Locerno 
Klebe 's tone was ingratiating and obviously 
intended to hurt. 

“Long enough to buy a copy of the Mapi* 
Mountain , which >011 had promised to get 
Fraulein Krechmar, but failed to do. 

“How fortunate that she did not taste tin 

“slffiftK S,.m, -I * 
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motionless, took a step back, walked round 
everyone and stopped behind Klebe. 

“I must have a word with you, Herr Doctor,” 
he said with a frown. 

Bare-headed, coatless, wearing his black suit, 
Stum cut the best-knit figure in the group, but 
his rolling gait made him look ponderous; he 
seemed to tear his feet off the ground with every 
step he took. He bade the company good-bye 
and, hands in pockets, started down the road 
towards the town. Klebe hurried after him 
with mincing steps, head inclined to signify 
his readiness to listen. Stum spoke with his 
usual directness for which people disliked him 
and which had the appearance of shyness: 

“Be so kind as to consider me no longer Ark- 
tur’s physician.” 

Klebe twitched and raised his head, then all 
his body stiffened, his feet alone continuing to 
move with little measured steps. 

“And please cross my name out of your pro- 
spectus.” 

“But Arktur,” Klebe whispered, struggling 
desperately to throw off his agonizing constraint, 
“Arktur is not folding up yet.” 

“There are plenty of other doctors.” 

“But your name ... I value it so high- 
ly!” 

“That's just it. So do I.” 

“Have I ever thrown a shadow on it? Surely 
this unfortunate death — ” 
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“I was her doctor, do you understand:’” Shun 
interrupted, halting suddenly. 

He glared at Klobe, his drooping moustache 
twitching, his large and strong iealures express- 
ing stubborn impassiveness. 

“You were not her doctor, I was,” he continued 
hoarsely, “and 1 gave > on no right to let her go!" 

“Good gracious! Hut this was a case of diso- 
bedience and you, a doctor yourself, are accusing 
a doctor! ” 

Klebe stood meek and dispirited, and perhaps 
his whole appearance rather Ilian Ins words had 
some effect on Stum, who made no retort but 
started off as suddenly as he had stopped. 

But Klebe saw that Stum was not open t*i 
reason, that his decision was final and that it 
was just his desire to ha\e his own way that 
had blunted his features so. And all that was 
left for Klel>e to do now was to uphold Ins 
dignity. His strides grew wider, he gave himself 
a shake and walking became easier. He said: 

“It may be that this death has been partic- 
ularly distressful for you. That N not for me to 
know\ But, Herr Doctor, why should it influence 
your attitude towards Arktur? At your own 
sanatorium somebody dies ever) week and \et 
you don't resign your post.” 

“I am responsible for what happens at my 
sanatorium, Herr Doctor.” 

“Not for everything, I'm sure! How can you 
be responsible for death?” 


14-1567 
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“We must answer for life, not for death, 
Stum said and offered his hand. “I must hurry.” 

“Perhaps you’ll think it over?” Klebe cried 
after him. 

But Stum shook his head. He turned into a 
path and started uphill in his rolling, ponderous 
and firm gait. 

And now Klebe was back at Arktur, a new 
Arktur of which it could no longer be said that 
Doctor Stum was the practising physician, an 
Arktur without Slum. Klebe would, of course, 
invite another respected doctor from among the 
many whom the patients valued for their stand- 
ing, so to say. But the touch of individuality, 
the shine given Arktur by the fact that it was 
the only place where Stum practised besides 
his own famous sanatorium, would be gone 
forever. 

Oh well, Klebe would weather this too, pro- 
vided fate sent him patients, provided his affairs 
improved sufficiently to permit him to think 
of his own health. Klebe did not dream of wealth, 
luxury, motor-cars, which he had had in the 
past, of a villa on Lago Maggiore which, it had 
seemed, he could have had in the future. What 
was the use of all that? All Klebe needed was 
a good physician— to come down to facts, he 
was seriously ill— nothing more. Stum was an 
egoist through and through. He was as uncouth 
as a mountain shepherd. He ought to have taken 
a look at the latest X-ray of Klebe's lungs— 
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what would you suggest for the open cavities 
in Klebe’s lungs, Herr Doctor Stum, what was to 
be done about them? That was where the real 


problem lay, and not in formal debates about 
patients doomed by destiny itself. 

“Yes, Herr Doctor,” muttered Klein*, “if \ou 
want to talk about being answerable for life, 


wdiat about my life?” 

Standing in front of the window be held bis 
X-ray up against the light. 1 lie white spot und<*r 
the right collar-bone was very clear and the 
whole picture, easily interpreted b\ an expo 
riencedeye, left Klebe w ith a heavy heart . He kept 
mumbling something, mentally addressing tin* 
irritating image of Stum, and looked through 
a pile of cards showing positive tests. He lay 
down on his bed to calm his nerves ami dozed 
off with the perturbing, frightening though! 
that day after day brought nothing but misfo. 
tune, that there was hardly any promise ol a 
future left, that life, barely flickering, was lead- 
ing him by the arm, as though he were ohl and 
decrepit, into a strange, poor alms-house, there o 
be given a soiled bed in a dark corner out ol 
sheer pity, and there to spit out his lungs 
He woke up coughing, his head and shoulders 
drenched in sweal, and for a long time 10 . c0 “ . 
find no peace from the gnawing pain i 1 

joints Rising he searched for and foun 
his table a blue-glass pocket spittoon he had in. 
used for a long time, placed it near his bed and 
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nodded and smiled at it as to an old friend lie 
had never thought of meeting again. 

lie switched on the radio, recognizing Grieg in 
the first few bars and listened to music that spoke 
of a mortal anguish he was so familiar with. 
The past swept over Klebe in its sweet and 
terrifying irrevocability, and pity for himself 
and hatred for the cruelly overpowering and 
victorious worthlessness, which crowded him 
on all sides, constricted his throat till he sobbed. 
But when the last notes of the music died away 
he wanted to go on listening to it. Switching off 
the radio, he rushed to his bookshelf and started 
searching for Grieg among his music, that had 
long forgotten the touch of his hand. If was the 
hour when the patients took their daily walks. 
No one was in the building. A mildness that pre- 
ceded dusk was already tinting the sunlight. 
Klebe decided to go to the sitting-room where 
the piano stood and play some Grieg. 

Excited and impatient, Klebe leafed through 
the sheets of music— some w 7 ere icily smooth, 
others slightly rough with dust. Suddenly he 
heard Karl’s voice outside the door and at once 
the voice aw^oke in his memory the sight of 
Inga sitting in the hall with a blood-stained rag 
clutched in her hand. 

“Herr Doctor!” 

“Gome in!” bracing himself, Klebe purposely 
shouted the words, and his own shout made him 
jump. 
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Lizl came in followed by Karl. 

“Excuse us, llerr Doctor, may we come in. 1 " 
Lizl said briskly. “1 liojie we’re not (list iirhmg 
We only wanted to say — " 

“Just a minute,” Klebe slopped her, “1 don’t 
know' who tliis ‘we’ are.” 

“Tl/s us, Karl and me.” 

She pointed to herself and Karl, I lien raised her 
hand and in a sweeping and very feminine ges- 
lure smoothed down her thick blink hair. 

“I know nothing of this ‘we’ phenomenon. 
I know Karl and 1 know yon, Lizl. ^peak for 
you rsolvos.” 

“We wanted to tell you-” Li/.l again 
started. 

“I told you to speak for yourself*” Klebe cried. 
‘1 took you on separately and not together. 
“Tell him, Karl,” Lizl said with a toss of 


her head. * , 

“I want to be paid off, llerr Doctor,” Karl 
said yvitli his happy' smile. 

“Er ... I see,” Klehe said, forcing himseli 
to calm down. “In what sense? \ ou want — 


“I’m leaving Arklur, Herr Doctor. 

“I hope you know what you re doing, ^ \ai 
With all this unemployment everywhere 

“He’s already found another job,” Lizl sanJ, 
“he's going to build a road. I hey re , l ,avl11 
a road here in our canton. And the pay * s ( 
than here, with no delays, either. ni u 
with him, and, please, acccpi our no ice. 
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“Very well,” Klebe said, “come to see me to- 
morrow during office hours.” 

“And make sure that what’s owing . . that 
you pay us our — ” 

f I told you — tomorrow!” Klebe could not 
help shouting again. 

“Karl, the Herr Doctor is yelling at me, why 
are you standing and doing nothing?” 

“The Herr Doctor is excited, ”Karl said tael fully 

“Tomorrow,” Klebe repeated. 

“But we want our notice to be counted as 
from today,” Lizl said. 

“Get out!” Klebe gasped, choking. 

“You see?” Lizl nudged Karl. “The Herr 
Doctor is chasing me out! The Herr Doctor 
might dishonour me next and are you going 
to stand it?” 

“Shut up, you dish-washer!” 

Klebe kept on his feet with an effort holding 
on to a pile of music. He felt feverish and could 
hear his teeth chattering. 

“Herr Doctor, please keep within bounds,” 
Lizl said, this time pushing her hair back with 
a bellicose gesture. “I wasn’t a dish-washer for 
you when you were pestering me. Do you imag- 
ine that no one knows how you tried to get into 
my room at night? Karl knows all about it. 
Karl, why are you silent? Oh, you! There’s no 
spunk in you!” 

Klebe jerked the music off the shelf, the pile 
collapsed, pages of music slipped down and 
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spread on the floor like a dork of huge cards, 
l, lie books falling on lop of l hem. Klebe stood 
haggard and trembling, a cough tearing oul of 
his chest. 

“I’m sorry, Herr Doctor,” Karl said, pushing 
Lizl out and retreating after her. His transparent 
green eyes grew serious, hut he did not oven 
try to pick up the books and music and only 
shrugged his shoulders in sympathy and under- 
standing. 

“Just like a woman, Ilcrr Doctor,” he winl d 
in Lizl’s direction and disappeared behind the 
door. 

Doctor Klebe shivered. It was not the fever 


ho well knew. Me fancied a horrible likeness 
to a St. Vitus' dance in the helpless trembling 
of his hands and head. He stood rooted to the 
spot — what if it really were para lysis: 1 lie wait- 
ed for the disgusting dance to slop. He forgo! 
about his music. He only wished with all his 
being to be able to disappear, to hide m an 
inaccessible little crack, to roll up into a >a 
and thus lie low, so that nobody could find him. 
He was tormented with the thought that orne 
again the door would open at any minute un< 
he would be compelled to suffer more humilia- 
tion. He stood without moving. Staring up i n 
the floor at him was a well-groomed, complactnl. 
painted face, next to it another, >«> ^ 

a fourth: they were his novels by Edgar \ 
lace, which had fallen down from the shell, 
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ami the successful author was smiling from the 
covers, as happy as Karl. Klebe tried to move. 
His legs obeyed him limply, he stepped on the 
music, then straight on Wallace, stamping out 
his smile. He darted from corner to corner, then 
decided to take a sedative and went to the 
medicine room. Opening the chest he selected 
a small dark yellow bottle, thrust it in his pocket 
and after a moment’s thought strode up to the 
sterilizing machine and selected a syringe. 

He returned to his room, put the swinge on 
bis bedside table, pushing (lie spiltoon out of 
Ihe way, then went up to his bookcase and pulled 
out Pharmacology by ils back cover. Finding 
the right chapter, he read it through carefully 
without moving away from the bookcase. 

He thought he had grown calmer, although 
his hands still shook. He glanced in the mirror: 
his cheeks and forehead were covered w r ilh a 
network of fine, pinkish veins, and the medical 
name for it passed through his mind. He did 
not like the look of his face. 

He sat dow T n at his desk, took out a sheet of 
notepaper with Arklur’s crest in the upper 
corner, unscrewed the top of his pen and, lean- 
ing on his elbow to stop his hand from shaking, 
began to write. 



XV 

ARL WAS dusting l he 
furnil ure i u the hall when 
t lie postman arrived - 
an clderh, plump little 
man with curling nious* 
I ache, who had been 
bringing the mail to 
Arktur for a number of 
\ears. They exchanged greetings. 

“Is the Herr Doctor asleep?” asked 1 he post- 
mail. 

“He hasn't come down \et.” 

“\ou’U have to wake him up: there’s a postal 
order for him.” 

“That’s just what we need,” Karl beamed, 
"go right up to his room.” 

The postman was back in a minute. 

“The Herr Doctor does not answer. I knocked 
loudly.” 

“He’s putting on his dinner-jacket to welcome 
you with a toast,” Karl said cheerfully. “Home 
on. ” 

“In the old days, in a case like this, he used 
to treat me to a thimbleful of kirschwasser, 
said the postman. , 

“And now' he wouldn’t give you a glass oi 
water even if you were dying of thirst, Karl sai 
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lie knocked on the door, listened and said 
quietly: 

“In the old days he didn’t think anything less 
than a franc was money.” 

He knocked again and listened. 

“Hell. 1 told there was no answer,” the post- 
man said vexedly. 

“And he was always on the dot with our 
wages,” Karl said, listening. “You didn’t have 
to look at the calendar to know the date!” 

“Perhaps he went out?” the postman said, 
using his knee to hitch up the bulging bag weigh- 
ing down his shoulder. 

“Herr Doctor,” Karl called, “there’s some 
money for you!” 

“Why shout?” the postman grumbled. “Per- 
haps there’s nobody there. Is the door 
locked?” 

Karl pressed the handle down. The door was 
not locked. He opened it a little way and took 
an uncertain step into the room. For a fleeting 
instant Karl stood without moving, then backed 
out suddenly, slamming the door shut, turning 
and pressing his back against it 

“Hold on,” lie breathed, “maybe . . . maybe 
a witness is needed. Don’t go. I’ll be right 
back.” 

He ran down the corridor throwing his knees 
up high as if he were racing along a street, 
took the stairs two at a time and rushed to 
Fraulein Hoffman’s room. There was no reply 



to his desperate knocking which filled the entire 
building. He turned back and ran into Fraulein 
Hoffman coming out of the bathroom. 

“Fraulein Doctor . . . Herr Doctor!” lie could 
not catch his breath and gesticulated with his 
arms. 

She knew without asking that she had to run 
just as Karl had done, to run, to hurry, to fly 
But she had a bathrobe on. 

“I’ll be dressed in a minute. What’s up’” 

Karl* blocked her way. 

“I think Herr Doctor Klebe is c.x,” he whis- 
pered, the word frightening him. 

They ran downstairs together. 

The postman was standing at Klebe’s door 
like a sentry, a chair pulled up to support his 
bag. Doctor Hoffman entered the room first . 

Klebe’s face was pale yellow and as calm as 
if nothing out of the ordinary had occurred. 
He was covered with a crumpled bedsheet. 

Fraulein Hoffman stood with her face turned 
away from Karl: she closed her eyes tight be- 
cause she could not bear to look at Klebe. She 
wanted to feel his pulse, but sensed the ici- 
ness of rigor mortis and unnoticeably pullc< 
her hand away. She cleared her throat am 
without turning spoke on one note: 

“It happened several hours ago. 

“Is he dead?” the postman asked from the 

door. 

“I knew it at once,” Karl said. 
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Fraulein Hoffman saw the syringe and the 
empty yellow bottle on the table. 

“Death occurred from an overdose of morphia 
apparently,” she said in her professional man- 
ner, bending closer to the bottle. 

“That's to say, he committed suicide,” the 
postman said. “It's my second case.” 

“The police must be notified, I know the reg- 
ulations,” Karl said. 

He had recovered from the shock but was still 
in a fever to do something. 

At this minute Fraulein Hoffman felt that a 
terrible change was taking place in the world, 
in her world particularly, around her. Doctor 
Klebe, who had been an active factor in her 
consciousness until this minute, had in a twin- 
kling been replaced incomprehensively by a 
corpse under a crumpled bedsheet. An instant 
ago life did not seem to demand any attention, 
it was understood that not only did its course 
require any interference, but that it even 
carried people along with it. But now it had 
suddenly clutched at man, as though terrified 
that its course would be stopped, and the wom- 
an heard its panic-stricken howl: push, move, 
harder, faster, otherwise, sec?. . . Look at 
the bed, look, look! It was impossible not to 
move. The axis on which Arktur had revolved 
had been wrenched out and had to be replaced 
In the same instant that she recognized death 
Fraulein Hoffman realized that she was now 
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the head of Arktur and, like Karl, she wanted 
to act, to make decisions. But a wave of nausea 
came over her and she was afraid she would 
fall. 

Iler hand felt for her instruments not because 
she needed them but as a drowning man clutches 
at a straw. But as it came into contact with 
her rough bathrobe, her hand hung suspended 
in the air at a loss. Then, as il she had found 
the right answer, she snapped her fingers like 
a man:- 

“Karl,” she said, “fetch my coal from the 
laboratory. ” 

He brought it quickly, helped her to put il 
on and when she had fastened all the bullous 
she at once felt as though she had a firm support 
to lean against. 

“Why are they scattered about the floor?” the 
postman asked, pointing impressively lo I he 
books and music strewn about. 

“Search me,” Karl said quickly. His face was 
rapidly losing its healthy bloom. 

“Lizl and I were here to see the Ilerr Doctor 
last night. He was looking through his music. 
Perhaps he dropped it. Perhaps he dropped it 
as he stood there.” 

“When did you see the Herr Doctor?” Friiu- 
lein Hoffman asked, going up to Klehe’s desk. 

“At dusk. Or a little before that.” 

“And what of the Herr Doctor? Did you notice 
anything?” 
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“Nothing/’ Karl said, turning whiter still * 
“The Herr Doctor, J think, was excited. He 
was looking through his music and worrying.” 

Fraulein Hoffman was no longer listening: she 
had noticed the sheet of paper with writing on 
it lying on the desk and stood reading hurriedly, 
skipping over words she could not decipher. 
Then Karl, too, coming nearer and bending over 
her shoulder, began to read. 

Almost the entire page was covered with 
large, uneconomical handwriting. The hand had 
evidently trembled here and there, but the sig- 
nature was exactly as it had always been, the 
flourish as perfect as ever— a thin, airy oval 
with two small tails in it. 

Fraulein Hoffman was about to take the note 
away but Karl stopped her: 

“Fraulein Doctor, nothing must be taken away; 

1 know the regulations.” 

He was radiant again. The only thing he had 
understood from the note was that his name 
had not been mentioned in it. 

“A farewell letter? It’s a custom with them,” 
the postman said with a sidelong look at the bed. 

“I'll make a copy,” Fraulein Hoffman said, 
taking a writing-pad out of her pocket, “and 
you, Karl, prepare the notice for the door.” 

He nodded in understanding, selected a suit- 
able sheet of paper, made himself comfortable 
at a corner of the desk and marked out the 
best way to space out the two words. 
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Then the postman, too, snapping open a small 
pocket of his bag, pulled out a telegram, t wisted 
a corner of it with his fingers, and began to write. 
A minute went by in silence. 

Karl was the first to finish. Sidling up to the 
postman he glanced over his shoulder: “The 
addressee has passed on. Senior postman”— and 
the signature written painstakingly in (iotliic 
letters and resembling an exercise in callig- 
raphy. 

“What about the money?” Karl asked. 

“It’ll have to be sent back.” 

“Who’s it from?” 

“Herr Krechmar, Hamburg.” 

“D’you hear, Fraulein Doctor,” Karl said, 
“it’s from Fraulein Krechmar ’s father to pay 
for her funeral.” 

He winked at the bed and said to the postman: 

“I wonder who’s going to remit, the money 
for his funeral?” 

“Are there any heirs?” the postman asked. 

“He was married, but his wife left him.” 

“She was too hasty.” 

Karl sighed. 

“He was a good man but be didn’t have enough 
money. Nothing but debts. That’s why he—” 

“I see, ’’the postman said, “that’s why he — 

Fraulein Hoffman finished copying the letter 
and all three left the room without a backward 
glance. Karl pinned a sheet of paper on the door. 
“No visitors.” 
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“I'll go and ring up the police,” said Fraulein 
Hoffman. 

“This whole business is keeping me here too 
long,” the postman grumbled. 

“That’s probably full of cash, eh?” Karl 
teased, touching the bag. 

The postman blew out his cheeks and let the 
air out through his moustache with a wheeze. 

“Advertisements. It’s filled with advertising 
matter twice a day. It’s a mystery to me that 
I’m still alive. Good-bye.” 

Lizl was peeping from behind a door, getting 
ready to] swoop on Karl with questions. He 
beckoned to her sharply to come up. 

“Our doctor,” he said quietly, tracing a cross 
in the air with his finger. 

Lizl cowered. She ran her hand across her 
throat and pointed to the ceiling: “That?” 

“No,” Karl said and poked his finger into his 
arm above the elbow. 

“I don’t get you.” 

“Injected some poison.” 

“You don’t say!” 

“Well, that finished him. The police will 
arrive and will start questioning us about last 
night. Come with me, I’ll tell you how to answer.” 

“What about our money?” Lizl cried. 

“We’ll think about it,” Karl said, drawing Lizl 
away from Klebe’s door. 

After calling up the police, Fraulein Hoffman 
came across the English couple on the stairs. 
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They were on their way down for their morning 
walk. They greeted her courteously and she 
wanted to tell them nothing about what had 
happened so as not to spoil their walk for them, 
but words escaped her lips of their own volition 
and before she knew it she had told them every- 
thing. 

“The poor man!” they exclaimed in turn. 

They were upset and kept repeating with 
amazed looks at Fraulein Hoffman: 

“It’s because of the crisis, isn’t it? Oh, what 
a shame, what a shame!” 

Then they checked themselves, and spoke in 
a completely different tone. 

“He was such a nice man,” the preacher's 
wife said, “but, to be quite honest, he was hard- 
ly the man to manage this business.” 

“And we were on the point of departing from 
Arktur,” the preacher said. 

He took his leave and walked down two steps. 
“The deceased was a Lutheran, wasn’t he?” he 
asked, turning round, then continued down the 
stairs. 

Going up to Levshin’s door, Fraulein Hoff- 
man kept telling herself that she had regained 
her composure, but when she looked into his 
eyes, eyes which she learned to read into during 
their moment of intimacy and which now de- 
manded an instant explanation of her presence, 
she felt she could not do without his assistance. 
Once again she thought she would faint, and 
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when Levshin gave her his hand she almost 
wept from weakness and barely managed to 
reach an armchair. 

“We’ve had another misfortune,” she said 
without releasing his hand. 

He stood with a towel flung over his shoulder. 
He had been washing and had not had the time 
to wipe his face. As he listened to her he tried 
to sort out his confused and clashing feelings. 
She soon got to the part where she saw the let- 
ter lying on the desk. And only then, as she 
read the hurried scribbles to Levshin, did she 
grasp Klebe’s ornate message. 

“No one is to blame for what I am doing. 

“The illness, which is being treated at 
Davos, has a way of coming back. It has 
now called on me for the third time. Pos- 
sibly this time, too, my recovery is a ques- 
tion of time and, therefore, a question of 
money. But then the question of money 
is now not even a question of health: even 
if I were well, there would still be no mon- 
ey in Arktur. 

“Sometimes I dreamed of a miracle that 
would save me. But a miracle did not happen. 
And it is easy to understand why: a miracle 
means money of which I have none. 

“They say that there is a country where 
miracles happen to people who have no 
money. Were I well I would go there on foot 
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to convince myself that it was onl) a fairy - 
tale. But to reach that country one needs 
money. 

“1 surrender. 


“ Doctor Kir hr." 

‘‘However >ou look at it, our Klehe was a 
kindly man,” Fraulein Hoffman said after she 
had finished reading. “It's awful to say 'lie 
was,’ isn't it?” 

“He was kindly enough,” Levslun said, “be- 
cause he could not have been better even if he 
had wanted to.” 

“That is philosophy.” 

“Yes, it’s philosophy he died of.” 

“He was simply unfortunate.” 

“I'm not denying it.” 

Their conversation was slow, with long pauses, 
as if they were afraid of bringing out a wrhng 
verdict, and the weighed-up words, the pauses 
and the final verdict on a man who went on 
living in their imagination in spite of death, 
helped Levshin to realize what it was in this 
sudden death that had stunned him. 

At first he pictured Klebe as an integral part 
of Arktur, then Klebe, separated from it, drift- 
ed away almost indifferently and then Levshin 
saw that Arktur was dead. That filled him with 
passionate pity. 
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In front of him stood a high, graceful and 
very narrow building with toy-like wooden bal- 
conies leaning against its facade and resembling 
square, doorless rabbit-hutches. In the garden, 
as though piled for children, were little pyramids 
of stones with Alpine flowers growing in the 
cracks. The flowers were as tiny as buttons, 
but their colouring was generously and blind- 
ingly bright. Several timid fir-trees bristled up 
along the garden’s edge; a path covered with 
sand and gravel sloped gently towards the street. 
The whiteness of the walls peeped out through 
the brick-red squares of balconies, and the shad- 
ows thrown by chaiscs-longues and one-legged 
tables crept along the wall from west to east 
as though hiding from the sun. The building 
floated in a world of blue skies, snow-clad moun- 
tains, pale green meadows and shaggy black 
forest borders. And somewhere high up above 
the third or fourth storey there was a proud while 
sign bearing the word “Arktur.” 

And although Levshin was still living at Ark- 
tur it was already becoming a memory to him, 
a deep bereavement like one’s childhood. All 
that had been alien in Arktur seemed to have 
been taken away by Rlebe, and like a memory 
of childhood all that was best now stood out in 
shining glory. And now Arktur was no more. 

And then, the best there was in Arktur found 
expression in one being and Levshin had a 
vision of grey and slightly protuberant eyes, 
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reddish hair, a starched coat with important 
instruments peeping out of the pocket. lie at 
once remembered ail the jokes he had played on 
her; her sincere happiness when his jokes grew 
more and more frequent; her somewhat overhear- 
ing conviction that it was due to tier alone that 
Levshin had been given a new lease on lift' 
at old Arktur, which was now forever gone. 

He drew her head down on his breast , smoothed 
her tumbled hair, and suddenly he felt how good 
and sifnple it was to be with her. 

“We must sec each other,” he said. 

“Yes, we must,” she look up loudly with 
relief, “but where, where? ” 

“Where the road turns towards Klawadel 
would be a good place.” 

“At the turning to Klawadel? And we'll see 
each other today? Please make it today.” 

“Of course, when else?” and he pointed to his 
books tied up into parcels. 

“Does this mean you’re packing?” she asked, 
her voice hushed again. “Already?” 

“Is there anything to mourn over? It’s the 
natural conclusion of all that has been.” 

“That’s philosophy again.” 

“Which leads to life,” he added, smiling. 

She pressed his hands to her face and held 
them close and he was happy to be with her 
They were silent for a long time and moved 
apart abruptly when they heard Karl s so t 
knock. 
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“Fraulein Doctor, the police have arrived,” 
he announced in a stern whisper. 

A change came over her: she remembered that 
she was in charge at Arktur and when she 
walked out of the room there was something in 
her walk which made Karl hold the door for her 
with a little, barely noticeable bow, the way 
he used to hold it for Klebe. 

The day was filled with unexpected affairs 
and unexpected people. Arktur’s creditors ar- 
rived: there were several tradesmen, a bank offi- 
cial and the accountant who had been checking 
Klebe’s business ledgers. They held a conference 
in the sitting-room, their voices rising higher 
than was permitted in a sanatorium, then they 
wandered about the building singly or in pairs, 
stopping at the kitchen, the vacant rooms and 
balconies. Apparently, there was an argument 
when they gathered in the X-ray room, because 
even the double, padded doors did not muffle 
the sound of their voices. Shortly afterwards 
they went their separate ways again. One of 
them, a fat man who wore a green knitted vest 
and breathed noisily, got into the lift machine 
room and demanded that Karl explain how the 
out-dated mechanism worked. With soiled vest, 
he got out and proceeded to the laboratory where 
he looked into the microscope and demanded to 
know what it could cost. The bank official tried 
the piano. The accountant told Lizl to make some 
coffee and sent her to the baker’s for brioches 



Nobody wanted to take a look at Klebe. It 
was only when they began to evaluate his study 
that someone asked Karl: 

“Tell me, has the doctor changed much.’” 

This was immediately followed by a question 
put by the bank official: 

“Is there a piano in the doctor’s study, too?” 
Then they locked themselves in the office and 
an assortment of tobacco flavours began to waft 
out through the transom window into the street. 

Levshin approached the turning in the road 
shortly before sunset, an hour when the bright- 
ness of the day's colours fades, when silence 
is superseded by sound lessness. The left side 
of the deep Klawadel Ravine was bathed in 
the sun, the right lay in a shadow which grew 
deeper and more intense as it descended, 
gathering into blackness at the bottom. Houses 
showed through the trees where the shadow bor- 
dered on sunlight, but there the ravine began to 
curve, unmelted snow gleaming in white splashes, 
and to obtain a better view of the houses 
Levshin would have had to walk on further. 
But the appointed hour was drawing close. He 
turned back, convinced now that Klawadel was 
destined to remain in memory as something that 
was ever calling, ever close, but never to >e 
attained— like a dream. 

At the turning stood a solitary peasant hu 
with an old roof resembling a dilapidated bat 
and a narrow pendent balcony which ser\o< a. 
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a means of communication between the living 
room and the atlic. A thin, carved balustrade 
ran round the si airs and I lie balcony, and the 
shadow thrown b\ if girded l he v\hole of (lie 
house like a checked sash. In the evening sun 
(lie house seemed to be transparent, and only 
the roof gave it substance. There was no move- 
ment either within or around the hut and because 
of that the silence of the valley seemed to be 
complete. 

Levshin walked round the house and saw Frau- 
lein Huffman. She was not alone but he knew 
her companion at once. It was Doctor Stum. 
Bare-headed and coal less as usual, lie was strid- 
ing beside her. lie waved to Levshin from afar 
with an arm raised high and shouted, his voice 
cleaving the silence strangely: 

“Our Klebe, eh*” 

Coming up to Levshin and shaking his hand, 
he repeated this half-question, half-exclamation. 

“Poor chap, he was in a terrific mess,” he said. 

“I wonder what I would have done in simi- 
lar circumstances if I were in his shoes. What 1 
nean is if everything, every detail was the same 
Do you see what I mean? I don’t know r what 1 
would have done, I really don’t. Do you? What 
would you have done?” 

“I don’t know,” said Levshin. 

“But if neither you nor T know , it means that 
we approve and justify his action, doesn’t it ? 
That’s it, isn’t it? But if it is so then everyone 
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will start doing as Klebe has done. I'm sorry, 
but I don’t understand.” 

Slum ran bis fingers through bis hair. 

“Did you pay attention to the phrase at I lie 
end of the letter.'” 

“You mean the one about people saying there 
is a country?” Lev shin asked, remembering tin- 
words. 

“Yes, that’s it.” 

“1 don’t see your point.” 

“I want to know your opinion about it.” 

“He was right,” Levshin said, “there is such 
a country.” 

“Do you think he ought to have gone iliere’” 

“No, I do not, but 1 do think it would be a 
good thing for you to see this country,” Levshin 
said, and turning to face Slum met a fleet in L r , 
rather wily look in reply. 

“That doesn’t eliminate my question,” Stum 
frowned. “To tell you the truth 1 do want to 
know what it’s like in that country of yours, 
but, you see, my two hundred friends here, on 
the mountain, won’t let me go. A year ago, I 
presume, you wouldn’t have let me go either, eh 
He gave Levshin a somewhat self satisfied look. 
“But now you don’t care a hang about me. Ah, 
you’re protesting. You don’t agree. Well, 1 
grant that I’ve exaggerated a bit, but there is 
truth in what I’ve just said: St urn has done 
his job ... at least so far as you ami so far 
as Arktur are concerned.” 



“Not so far as Arktur is,” Levshin said. 

’’Why? Do you mean to say you think I should 
have pulled Arktur clear of the mire?” 

“You should have pulled one person out of 
Arktur.” 

“Klebe? No? Then who?” 

“She’s here with us.” 

Stum glanced at Fraulein Hoffman. 

“Yes, yes, I understand ... I’ve thought 
of that before. Forgive me, colleague, I want 
to say that I realize how poorly Arktur suited 
your . . . your — ” 

Stum grunted something in confusion and an- 
noyance. He was walking between them, trying 
to get into step first with Levshin then with Frau- 
lein Hoffman, missing both, rolling from side 
to side and shrugging his shoulders. He was 
displeased with his verbosity and his frown 
deepened because he saw that something was 
expected of him. Suddenly, gently, even with 
a certain courtliness, he took Levshin and 
Fraulein Hoffman by their arms and addressed 
the former: 

“If I understood you correctly you are satis- 
fied with the way the Fraulein Doctor handled 
your case and are recommending her to me as 
my assistant?” 

His moustache twitched, he clumsily nudged 
•first one and then the other with his shoulders 
and kept falling out of step. This made them 
look like a trio of spirited school children. 
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“Thank you for your recommendation,’' Stum 
said seriously. “As for you, my young colleague, 

I must ask you to call on me at mv sanatorium 
to settle the details of our future work together ” 

He stopped. 

“I'm late, let's say good-bye.” Looking at 
Levshin from head to foot he said 

“Not bad,” and patted his chest as he would 
a horse, “not bad at all. When arc you leaving? 
Tomorrow? Fine. Would you like a piece of 
parting advice? In your present condition the 
way to treat the disease is not to let it know 
that you remember it at all, it will consider >ou 
well and dare not attack you. If it tries to do 
that it will find that you have been constantly 
on your guard. You must be c mining in \our 
dealings w*ith it.” 

He gave his hand to Levshin. 

“Well, what have you got to sa> to me? 

“How can I put. it into words'”’ Levshin said, 
squeezing Stum’s hand. 

“Wait, you're crushing m\ hand, 1 didn I 
do much,” Stum said quickly. He freed his hand 
with an effort, shook his head and walked off 
in the direction of the town. 

Levshin and Fraulein Hoffman gazed alter 
Stum until he was lost to siffht. He seomo.l hj 
have carried their thoughts away with him am 


they did not speak. 

A branch of the road turned towards the u 
along the hanks of which, protected In 
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enclosures, ran a perfectly spaced-out row of 
young poplars with iron supports of an electric 
cable marching away into the distance by their 
side. The banks were as smooth as the sides of a 
bathtub, but the river’s bottom was stony, and 
its surface rippled with tiny waves, as if the 
water was straining to move against the 
wind. 

Instead of destroying the stillness, the cease- 
less plashing of the water complemented it in 
a special way that was quite different from 
the way the peasant hut on the turning did. 
As one drew closer to the river and grew accus- 
tomed to its noise, one found greater enchant- 
ment in the overwhelming, silent tranquillity 
of the valley. 

Levshin and Fraulein Hoffman sat down on 
a bench facing the water. Buds were just be- 
ginning to fill out on the trees but on the slopes 
where the meadows faced the sun the grass had 
already forced its way out of the ground and 
it was so invincibly bright that it seemed to 
rebuff the hues of the sunset. 

The only movement they could see was in the 
river running down the mountain and they 
watched it in silence. The waves swarmed with 
countless colours which the water tried to swal- 
low but could not; one moment a colour would 
be gone, the next it would reappear only to be 
greedily swallowed again. But all this varicol- 
oured flickering was subservient to one mighty 
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tone — the tone of the sunset, so intricate ami 
yet so simple. 

When they got up to go, they suddenly wauled 
to come up close to the water, obeying the in- 
stinct that eternally lives in man. They stood 
on the very edge of the water, their heads bent. 
In the spring the river carries an occasional 
branch or a clump of yellow foam washed out ot 
a whirlpool. An overturned toy boat floated 
past, diving and spinning, its torn rigg’ugs 
dragging a shattered mast. They followed it 
with their eyes for a long tune. 

Their route was marked wutli trees and heavy, 
tall masts supporting high voltage transmission 
lines. At first Lcvshin walked past the masts 
without seeing them, then he began to notice 
them and raised his head at every one. At one 
of them he stopped to take a closer look at the 
porcelain insulators on which the wires were 
suspended. Friiulein Hoffman thought his cu- 
riosity amusing. 

“ Aren’t you afraid of standing under a mast 
like that?” she asked. 

He did not understand what she meant. Mie 
pointed to a notice with a frightening zigzagging 
arrow and the word “Danger on it . 

He was glad to hear her laugh. He put his 
arm round her shoulders and they walked on 
with slow, perfectly matched steps the wav- 
people walk when they do not want their jour- 
ney to come to an end. 
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When they emerged from the avenue of trees 
they saw a tall, round-shouldered man going 
townwards down the road nearest them. 

“The major,” they said in one voice and stood 
behind a tree. 

The major was wearing his warm boots, a 
I hick scarf over his coat, and carried a walking- 
stick. He walked with calmly measured steps, 
but there seemed to be more weariness in his 
walk than before, and perhaps more sadness. 

Levshin and Fraulein Hoffman glanced at each 
other with the merest of smiles, aware that this 
was Davos itself walking past them, bidding 
Levshin good-bye, to leave an eternal memory 
with him. 

They waited until the major had passed from 
view and then they walked into the town where 
the lights on the balconies w r ere already be- 
ginning to go on. 

“And this has been our farewell,” she said. 

“Until we meet again,” he said. 

“Until we meet again,” she repeated after a 
pause. 
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